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quly els dere. 


July is here, with all her rare delights ; 
Her perfect days and odorous nights 
Charm the senses ; and reverent thought 
Goes up to Him whose hand has wrought 
Such beauty. Mark how fair the earth, 
Since Nature gave lovely July her birth ; 
Her soft warm kisses ope the flow’rs 

Left budding in the woodland bow’rs 

By gentle June, whose sweet caress 


We half forget with July to bless. 


The happy-throated birds at morn 
Herald the first faint streaks of dawn 
With joyous song; the sparkling dews 
Cover with gems the fragrant yews; 


The bees with soft languorous hum 


Thro’ the sweet-scented gardens come; 
The pansy smiles, and lifts her eyes, 
Beaming with glad, yet mute surprise ; 
The blushing rose drops petals sweet, 


One by one at the lily’s feet. 


And not less fair than day is night ; 

Earth, brightened by the moon’s pale light, 
Gleams with beauty, and sleeping flowers 
Lend a subtle charm to silent hours. 

Now happy lovers seek some nook, 

Or wander forth by purling brook, 
Renewing vows ; hearts keeping time 
With waving grasses’ wordless rhyme, 

Oh, proud the earth of July so dear, 

And glad are we that she is here. 


A. B. S. 
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A CORONET OF THORNS. 





BY J. V. PRICHARD. 


VIII. 


Verily there is no protractor of hon- 
est time to be compared for tediousness 
of execution with suspense. 

Desperately hoping against hope as I 
did, thoroughly warned by instinct of 
the inevitable, it nevertheless seemed 
an eternity ere the slender, stately figure 
of Ronald St. Grail appeared upon the 
threshold of the open casement. It is 
needless to state that his advent ful- 
filled the worst of my suspicions—the 
suspicion which had impelled me to risk 
all in order to prevent the vigil of Mon- 
sieur de Grand-Chéne in that chamber 
that night. 

He entered with the utmost compos- 
ure, closed and bolted the casement 
and then sauntered to the side of the 
shrinking marquise, standing erect above 
her with his hands clasped behind him. 

For the space of a minute dead si- 
lence reigned, broken only by the ex- 
cited breathing of the woman, which 
quickened into the semblance of sobs. 

At last his lordship demanded, in his 
cool, deep tones: 

“ Has any thing gone wrong? What 
ails you?” 

There was a spasmodic rustling of 
silk but no response ; therefore he con- 
tinued, 

“ Were it darker than it is, I should 
question whether I were addressing 
Madame la Marquise de a 

“ Hush!” came the reply, in a sibi- 
lant whisper ; “there is no occasion to 
mention that name, especially here.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed St. 
Grail, in amused surprise, “ and why not 
here ?”’ 

“Thave no time and no inclination 
to explain. Be good enough to say 
what you have to say quickly, and let 
me return to my room.” 

St. Grail broke into a low laugh. 

‘‘T never saw you in this mood,” he 
said, “ and permit me to remark that the 
white feather does not become you, 
mon amie. May I inquire whether your 
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good lord and master has forbidden you 
to receive friends in his musty old mu- 
seum ?” 

Judith de Grand-Chéne rose quickly 
and laid her hand upon the man’s arm, 

“You are no wit, my lord,” she said, 
with something of her accustomed sar- 
casm, “no wit even under the most fay- 
orable circumstances, and your present 
sally is ghastly. I admit that I am ner- 
vous to-night. I knownot why. Were 
you endowed with a woman’s unerring 
instinct you would sympathize with me; 
as you are not, you must take it for 
granted, when I tell you that I divine 
danger in the very air, danger for you 
and for me.” 

“For myself I know not what danger 
means; if it threatens you, am I not 
here to defend you ?”’ 

“You can not be so obtuse as not to 
see that such defense signifies insult to 
the man whose name I bear?” 

My lord shrugged his shoulders sig- 
nificantly. 

“That is according as you choose to 
look at it. If your husband in his dot- 
age has become blind to your charms, 
others still have their eyes and more ap- 
preciation. Has it never occurred to 
you that in marrying a man almost 
double your age you threw yourself 
away ?” 

“The unpleasant truth has presented 
itself recently,” was the frank reply. 

“ How recently?” 

“‘ Within the last five years.” 

“ Ay, since mere flattery and adula- 
tion ceased to satisfy your palate, since 
you have learned to know what it means 


to have no support, no prop, no love to) 


depend upon.” 

She turned from him, clasped her 
hands upon the back of the chair from 
which she had arisen, and bent above 
them in an attitude of despair. 

“ Judith,” continued the temptet, 
“you have fallen a victim to your ambt- 
tion ! Even before I learned your name, 


seeing you in public, I told myself that . 
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you were a disappointed woman ; that 
your smile, bright as it is, was merely a 
mask to cover an aching, desolate heart.” 

“It is true!” was the scarcely audi- 
ble assent. 

“Your desolation proved a magnet 
to mine; I had lived a disconsolate, 
aimless life until I met you, and whom 
shall we blame that we were drawn to 
one another with irresistible power ?— 
Your silence answers me; you do not 
accuse me and will not censure me for 
the step I have taken.” 

She started then, and turned upon 
him. 

“What do you mean ?”’ she demand- 
ed; “ what have you done ?”’ 

“Not killed the man who stands be- 
tween us, as you know. I felt that I 
should never obtain your sanction toa 
deed which I should relish. Conse- 
quently, I was obliged to accept the only 
means which would grant me the right 
to remain ever near you.” 

“Well, well ! e 

“T have offered myself to your daugh- 
ter.” 

“To Héléne! What has she said?” 

“Do you not know? Have you not 
seen her ?”” 

“No.” 

“Well, she repulsed me with positive 
aversion, even fled from the room while 
I was attempting to plead my cause.” 

“T might have warned you of the re- 
sult, had you seen fit to confide in me. 
The poor girl is my child, but I believe 
she is totally incapable of love, except 
the filial sentiment.” 

“The fact remains allthe same that I 
am as far removed from you as ever.” 

“T see no help; we shall have to 
make the best of it.” 

“I beg your pardon! You would 
have but scant respect for me were I 
to balk at a trifle.” 

He attempted to take her hand, but 
she recoiled before him in instinctive 
alarm, ‘ 

“T fail to understand you,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Then I will speak plainly. You will 
leave this house with me_ to-night ; 
leave those who, as you yourself admit, 
regard you in the light of a necessary 
evil. The world is open to us to choose 
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some resting place where we are not 
known, where I may teach you the true 
inwardness of that love which all your 
life long has been a sealed book to you. 
Judith, your case is not unique; the 
majority of women who have suffered 
and are suffering the results of a love- 


less marriage could not find it in their’ 


hearts to blame you for taking a step 
which they would welcome with joy asa 
release from bondage. Believe me it is 
only those who have not suffered your 
experience who will wag their heads 
and pretend to pity the man whose neg- 
ligent attitude wrongs and outrages 
you!” 

As though lost in a trance, she al- 
lowed him to speak ; even when he fin- 
ished, the spell of his eloquence seemed 
to rest upon her, for she said, dazedly: 

“Do I understand that you counsel 
me to dishonor the name I bear?” 

“What name?” he retorted; “the 
mere empty title of Madame la Mar- 
quise de e 

“Yes ! And heaven be praised, empty 
as it is, it is noble enough to hold me to 
my duty!” 

St. Grail cowered like a stricken ani- 
mal beneath the proud words, which were 
delivered in a low, but thrillingly intense 
tone. 

“You have gone too far, madame, to 
retract now,” he snarled ; “you may 
make a display of your mistaken sense 
of duty, but you shall not deny that your 
heart remains in my keeping. We are 
neither of us children—and, mark me, 
the day is not far distant when I shall 
claim the right to take my place beside 
you, if not as your husband, at least as 
your acknowledged friend ! ” 

She had turned from him, had even 
advanced a few steps into the center of 
the sa//e, and it was evident from the 
attitude of renewed affright which she 
had assumed that his threat fell upon 
deaf ears. Indeed, as she seemed spell- 
bound, St. Grail passed quickly to her 
side, and in an altered tone, that thrilled 
with sudden apprehension, he said : 

“ Judith, pardon me if I have gone 
too far, have forgotten myself and 
wounded you. In my passionate love I 
did not pause to consider that you had 
not yet been taught to love.” 
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“No, no,” she panted, grasping his 
extended hand with both her own, but 
keeping her gaze fixed upon the divan 
upon the crimson seat of which rested 
her handkerchief twined about a spray 
of splendid jasmines ; “I have nothing 
to pardon; I did not hear what you 
said.” 

“ Then what moves you so?” 

“ Look—there !” 

And relaxing her grasp, she pointed 
tremulously at the filmy object that 
shone out in the uncertain light with 
spectral effect. 

St. Grail grasped the hand which still 
rested upon his arm and gently directed 
her reluctant steps toward the divan. 

“ Let us see what it is,” he said ; then, 
with a cheery laugh, “why, foolish 
heart, it is your handkerchief and a few 
harmless flowers.” 

“I dropped it here last night!” she 
-gasped, in accents of terror, as she disen- 
gaged the spray from the delicate web 
and flung it far from her; “ but, oh, 
Ronald, those dreadful flowers ! ” 

“Dreadful? They are lovely jas- 
mines.” 

“* Yes,emblems of death ; funereal sym- 
bols!” 

“ What folly !” 

“ Ah, how came they here?” 

“ How should I know? Perhaps you 
wore them last night.” 

“No, no, no! Oh, my lord, we are 
discovered, betrayed! These flowers 
signify my husband’s cognizance of our 
rendezvous. It may already be too late 
to save ourselves, but go—go, if you 
have the slightest regard for me!” 

She laid her hands on him and 
attempted to drag him toward the case- 
ment, but he resisted her desperate 
efforts, saying, very gently : 

“You ask me to go and leave you to 
face the consequences of an innocent 
indiscretion? No,no! Whatever else 
I may be, I am nocoward! Come with 
me, or I remain with you.” 

“T beseech you to go—go at once! 
Leave me, only leave me alone with my 
wits and I shall escape unscathed.” 

She would have fallen upon her knees 
at his feet, only he restrained her ; and 
holding her in his arms, he said, earn- 
estly : 
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“T shall ostensibly leave Nevers to. 
morrow, but I shall remain in the neigh. 
borhood. We shall meet again. Ay 
revoir |" 

He placed her upon the nearest 
Jauteuil, took his hat and swiftly crossed 
the sad/e to the casement by which he 
had entered. 

Here, however, he paused abruptly 
and muttered a curse, indistinct but 
telling. 

In an instant Judith de Grand Chéne 
was at his side. 

“ What is the matter ? 
not go?” she breathed. 

“There is a man on the terrace, 
watching,” came the terse reply. 

“ Merciful heavens !” 

Even as she spoke, the distracted 
woman flew to an adjoining casement, 
before which the drapery hung in heavy 
folds, parted them and peeped out upon 
the night. 

A west wind had arisen and driven 
before it the threatening clouds in scud- 
ding masses, while here and _ there 
through the widening rifts gleamed the 
everlasting stars with soft luminosity. 

“Tt is Désiré !’”’ whispered madame, 
dropping the drapery and speeding back 
to her companion. 

“Confound the knave!” exclaimed 
St. Grail ; “I'll teach him a lesson he'll 
not soon forget!” 

His hand was upon the bolt when 
Judith breathed : 

“Do nothing rash! His presence 
there may be purely accidental. Leave 
him alone ; I will pilot you by another 
way, and may heaven help me!” 

Accompanied by St. Grail, she at- 
tempted to cross the sad/e toward the 
door giving upon the corridor, but ere 
she had traversed half the distance her 
strength deserted her and she sank upon 
a chair. 

“Go on, go on!” she panted faintly; 
“ open that door, cross the corridor and 
leave by either of the opposite windows. 
It is your only chance! Quick! Do 
not waste an instant !” : 

To my surprise St. Grail obeyed in 
silence ; he went to the door, tried tt, 
turned about and remarked, with galling 
composure, 

“It is locked on the outside !” 


Why do you 
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“We are lost!” wailed madame la 
marquise, and from the inert disposition 
of her body I made up my mind that 
she at once lost consciousness. 

However, I was mistaken; since, a 
moment later, when the key grated in 
the lock, the door swung open and the 
voice of Monsieur le Marquis de Grand- 
Chéne was heard to demand—“ Are 
you here, madame ?”—she replied, with 
amazing firmness : 

“Yes, monsieur, I am here.” 

“May I inquire whom you have with 

ou?” 
ar Lord Ronald St. Grail,” came back 
the defiant answer. 

“Ah! Permit me to order lights. 
Kindly remain where you are; I have 
a word to say to you both,” 

His measured intonation was actually 
appalling, and fearing lest some deed of 
violence was upon the eve of enaction, 
I quickly determined to spring into the 
breach, codte gue cotite. 

Dashing aside the arras, which silent- 
ly swung back into place, I advanced, 
saying : 

“Pardon me, monsieur; I have 
matches with me ; and, if I mistake not, 
there are candles in the sconces.” 

Iwas mindful of a stifled exclama- 
tion of amazement and dismay from 
madame, which fortunately was lost in 
the startled query of the marquis : 

“Whose voice is that?” 

My match safe was in my hand ina 
trice, and striking a taper, I held it close 
to my face. 

He accepted my proffered taper with 
acourteous inclination of the head, 
passed to the side of the massive table 
that occupied the center of the sa//e, and 
ignited three or four of the wax-lights 
inone of the candelabra. Then he 
turned leisurely and faced the company. 

Judith de Grand-Chéne sat rigidly 
erect in the fauteuz/ upon which she 
had fallen, pallid as a swaire, her lips 
compressed to a straight, colorless line, 
and her expressive eyes alight with 
bright, defiant fires. Beside her stood 
his lordship, admirably composed, his 
arms closely folded upon his breast ; 
his head preserving its habitual back- 
ward pose of haughty segregation. 

Having made myself an important 
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adjunct of the situation, I had ap- 
proached the menaced pair and met the 
marquis’s piercing glance, leaning upon 
the back of a chair. 

“Pray, be seated, gentlemen,” ob- 
served Monsieur de Grand-Chéne, 
calmly ; “I regret being obliged to dis- 
turb you.” 

I discreetly seated myself; but St. 
Grail remained standing. 

Fixing his eyes upon his wife, the mar- 
quis continued, ‘“‘ Youseem disturbed, 
madame.” 

“Tam disturbed,” was the firm reply ; 
the color had returned to her face, and 
her eyes had lost their look of strained 
bewilderment ; in a word, she had made 
the most of the opportunity, and had 
regained her composure. 

“Am I to attribute your annoyance 
to my unexpected presence here?” 
inquired the marquis. 

“ Not at all. You are free to come- 
and go in your own house as you choose ; 
only I see no occasion for you to attempt 
totrap your guests and your wife, as 
though they were a gang of thieves.” 

“When you have satisfactorily ex- 
plained your presence with these gen- 
tlemen here at this hour of the night, 
doubt not that I shall make the amende 
honorable.” 

Madame ran high and dry upon the 
inevitable snag with commendable seren- 
ity ; she leaned back in her chair, pro- 
duced her fan and began to sway it to 
and fro languorously, as she remarked : 

“My position in this house secures 
me immunity from humiliating catechi- 
sation.” 

“ Mine does not, however,” interposed 
St. Grail, most unexpectedly; “and 
since I alone am responsible for this 
unseasonable meeting, I trust monsieur 
le marquis will permit me toexplain the 
situation.” 

“ Proceed, my lord; I am all atten- 
tion.” 

“First of all, monsieur,” continued 
St. Grail, “I love your daughter, and 
have had the audacity to cherish exalted 
aspirations of honorable intent.” (The 
marquis acknowledged the announce- 
ment by an inclination of the head.) 
“IT have even gone so far as to mention 
the fact of my admiration to you and 
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to madame la marquise. As _ neither 
of you appeared to impose the slightest 
restriction upon my conduct, I sought 
Mademoiselle Héléne alone at an early 
hour this evening, as you must be 
aware.” (Again the marquis bowed). 
“frankly, and I fear rather abruptly, 
pleaded my cause. ‘The young lady 
sought refuge in surprise, and begged 
me to grant her time to consider my 
proposal. With pardonabie equivoca- 
tion I stated that I was absolutely 
obliged to leave Nevers to-morrow 
morning at sun-rise and urged an imme- 
diate answer to my suit. Mademoiselle 
agreed to confer with her mother and 
give me her answer at midnight if I 
would return to the chateau. Surely, 
my presence here must be amply 
accounted for.” 

“Entirely,” replied the marquis ; 
“but Héléne—my daughter—why is she 
not here ?” 

With unruffled effrontery, which 
stamped him the villain he was, his lord- 
ship responded : 

“JT am informed that an excess of 
maidenly modesty precluded her com- 
ing to me with her answer. Conse- 
quently madame la marquise, under 
escort of her very obliging friend,” with 
a significant glance ac me, “has with 
true maternal solicitude undertaken to 
represent her daughter.” 

Up to this time Judith de 


Grand- 
Chéne had continued to idly wave her 
fan, with every facial muscle composed, 
her eyes undazzled by the gleaming 
candle-flames, which she intently scruti- 
nized ; but when the marquis addressed 


to her the words: ‘Well, madame, 
and what word did you bring his lord- 
ship?’’ the fan ceased to move, her 
eyelids twitched and drooped, and for 
a moment her attitude threatened total 
discomfiture. It was St. Grail who 
once more came to the rescue with un- 
paralleled mendacity. 

“ The word is favorable, monsieur,” 
he said; ‘“ Mademoiselle de Grand- 
Chéne consents to become Lady St. 
Grail.” 

For an instant Judith de Grand-Chéne 
raised her eyes to the rascal’s face with 
a look of such mingled amazement, 
reproach and horror as I have never 
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seen depicted by human eye before or 
since, , 

The significant by-play passed un- 
heeded by the marquis, who, with 
features expanded by relief, advanced 
with outstretched hand. 

“I congratulate you, my lord,” he 
said, shaking hands with St. Grail, “ag 
I shall congratulate my daughter. And 
as for you, madame,” inclining before 
his wife, “in what words shall I crave 
your pardon for my ungracious treat. 
ment?” 

He must have been blind not to have 
noted the glance of abject misery which 
she dealt him ; but apparently he did 
not, for turning to his self-constituted 
son-in-law, he said : 

“The night is so far advanced; 
permit us to make you comfortable here 
for the remainder.” 

“ T thank you, monsieur,” replied St. 
Grail, “but my carriage waits at the 
gate.” 

And approaching the marquise, he 
added, “ It is perhaps needless for me 
to say that I shall telegraph my captain 
to return the yacht to England without 
delay. Therefore, madame, when do 
you accord me permission to see my 
fiancée ; perhaps I should say, when will 
it please 4ex to see me?” 

“‘When it pleases you, my lord, you 
will find my daughter prepared to receive 
you,” was Judith de Grand-Chéne's 
reply, accompanied by a glance charged 
with ominous defiance. 

St. Grail bowed and left the room, 
escorted by the marquis. ‘The moment 
they had vanished in the corridot 
Madame de Grand-Chéne sprang to 
her feet and approached me. I rose to 
meet her and she laid her hand upon 
my arm with a convulsive grip. 

“T suppose I ought to thank you “for 
your interference,” she breathed, excit- 
edly, “ but I feel as though I could only 
curse myself and the whole world. 
However, as you have voluntarily gone 
thus far, you must go still further ; you 
must assist me.” 

“ T am at your command, madame,”! 
replied ; “ what must I do?” 

“T do not know at present; I am 
almost distraught. I must have the rest 
of the night to think, to plan.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


With the crescent sun-beams and a 
fresh, invigorating breeze playing mad 
pranks with the drapery at my window, 
[had just dropped off into a doze from 
the sheer exhaustion of insomnia, when 
there came a light, firm, but at the same 
time cautious, tap upon the door com- 
municating with my dressing-room, the 
tiny cabinet itself being connected by a 
door with a back corridor used only by 
the servants. 

Vaguely wondering at this unusual 
disturbance, I consulted my watch, and 
discovered that its hands marked the 
half-hour after six; this was unprece- 
dented. I sprang from my bed and 
approaching the door, demanded : 

“Out est la?” 

“Javotte, monsieur,’ 
pitched, melodious voice. 

I at once recalled the name as that of 
madame’s maid ; indeed, I had seen its 
possessor upon one or two occasions 
and had not failed to be struck by the 
plump, Jdouton-de-rose look of the 
girl, 

I opened my door so far as existing 
circumstances would permit and inquired 
the object of her mission. 

“A note for you, monsieur,” and a 
dainty, little dimpled hand thrust a 
saled envelope through the. crevice. 
Thereupon, the messenger departed as 
silently as she had come. 

I relocked the door, and with the mys- 
leflous missive in my hand, sat down 
ipon the edge of the bed. The envel- 
ope was devoid of superscription, and 
hot until I had broken the seal did I 
tecognize the chirography of Judith de 
Grand-Chéne. 

The lines ran as follows : 

“ Héléne will breakfast with me in my 
fom at twelve. Manage to cometo me 
by half past ten at the latest. You need 
far no intrusion if you can reach me 
tnobserved. At all events, do not fail 
Me ; I must see you.” 

Thoroughly awakened, I dressed with 
ill speed, as though four hours and a 

lf would not suffice for one to make 
‘simple toilet and walk the length of a 
corridor. 

At last, after endless waiting, my 
VoL. cxi1.—2 


replied a low- 
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watch warned me that the time for action 
had arrived. 

I opened my door and stepped into 
the corridor to be greeted by sun-light 
and silence. Heaven be praised, there 
were no lurking shadows and no skulk- 
ing footsteps to intimidate me. My slip- 
pered feet glided swiftly and noiselesslyp 
over the polished floor, and as I reached 


the door of madame’s boudoir, it swung: 


open to receive me. 

I entered and found myself confronted 
by Judith de Grand-Chéne. I had antic- 
ipated a startling change in her and I 
was not disappointed. 

Without the formality of greeting, she 
pointed to a chair beside the empty 
fire-place, and as I obeyed the silent 
mandate, she seated herself opposite me. 

“ Are you quite sure no one saw you 
enter here?” she began, in a low, harsh 
voice. 

“Quite sure, madame,” I replied. 

“So far so good, then. Do you come 
prepared to accuse me?” 

“IT am unable to accuse you till I am 
informed that you meditate or have 
committed some wrong.” 

“Then you do not consider it a wrong 
that I have determined to insist upon 
Héléne’s marrying St. Grail ?”’ 

“1 do not consider that a wrong, ma- 
dame, but a crime.” 

“We are wasting valuable time,” she 
said, irritably. “I have sent for Héléne 
in order to tell her that she must marry 
St. Grail!” 

“Well?” 

She looked at me in unfeigned sur- 
prise. 

“ Texpected you would remonstrate,” 
she murmured. 

“It is too late for remonstrance, ma- 
dame, since you have decided upon your 
course of action.” 

“ And if I had not ?” 

“I should certainly do my utmost to 
dissuade you.” 

“ Evidently you do not consider me 
in the matter.” 

“ IT see no occasion to, since you have 
only yourself to blame for what has hap- 
pened.” 

I rose asI spoke and took a step or 
two toward the door. 

‘Were it not too late,” I added, “I 
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should beseech you, by all that is good 
and holy, not to. sacrifice your 
daughter.” 


“ In other words, sacrifice myself ! ” 

“If necessary.” 

“It zs too late! Since what you said 
last night was not said by me, I regard 
myself as simply an instrument in the 
hands of fate.” 

“A cowardly refuge,” I sneered. 

“ Cowardly, if you will—it is my only 
tefuge.” 

I went to the door and placed my 
hand upon the knob. 

“I regret that I have been able to be 
of no service to you, madame,” I said, 
“ still, if there is yet any thing that I can 
do for you, command me.” 

“There may be something. Come 
back ; let me think.” 

Obediently I returned and paused 
beside the table, littered with all the 
trifling elegantia of a vraie Parisienne, 
that occupied the center of the chamber, 
and at that instant there came a light 
tap at the door, accompanied by the 
voice of Héléne: ‘“ Mother!” 

Judith de Grand-Chéne started as 
though she had been stung by a viper. 

“JT did not expect her this hour!” 
she breathed, coming swiftly to my side ; 
“what are wetodo? She must not find 
you here!” 

The knocking was renewed and the 
voice cried, ‘Mother, are you ill? 
Open, please!” 

Dashing aside some silken draperies, 
madame discovered the deep embrasure 
of a casement that quaintly ornamented 
that corner of the chateau, and com- 
manded me with a gesture to conceal 
myself. Reluctantly I obeyed, and 
scarcely had the drapery ceased to sway 
before my covert, ere I heard the open- 
ing of the door, followed by the anxious 
accents of Héléne, inquiring : 

“T received your message, and fear- 
ing you might be ill, came as speedily as 
possible. Indeed you do look ill! 
What is the matter ?”’ 

“ Nothing, my child; I am not ill, 
only troubled. Come, sit by me here, 
and I will tell you all. So; now look at 
me, Héléne, and tell me if you love me.” 

“Love you, mother! Of course I 
love you.” 
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“But we have been so separated,” 
faltered madame, ‘“ so—er—so ¢. 
tranged.” 

“The circumstances do not alter the 
case; I love you—as a daughter 
should.” 

“As a daughter should!  Heéléne 
do you understand the significance of 
those words?” 

There was a momentary pause ; then 
Héléne replied, wonderingly : 

“How strangely you speak, mother! 
Have I ever been remiss in my filial 
duty?” 

“Never, my darling; and it is the 
consciousness of that fact which em- 
boldens me to beg you to make a 
sacrifice for my sake.” 

I stood there, trying desperately to 
isolate. myself, yet lending an ear with 
culpable interest to Héléne’s surprised 
reply : 

“ A sacrifice ? Command me, mother.” 

If Judith de Grand-Chéne were nota 
monster of selfishness, she must have 
been touched by such loyal self-denial 
In justice to her it must be stated that 
she was silent for a moment ; _ then she 
said, with evident effort : 

«“Héléne, have you never been it 
love?” 

‘“‘ Never.” 

“‘T was engaged to be married at your 
age,’’ continued madame, “and I share 
your father’s wish to secure you al 
alliance suitable to your station, and 
that without delay.” 

“Surely, my age need not excl 
such anxiety in your minds,” observed 
Héléne. 

“It is not your age, my child, but the 
opportunity which offers.” 

“ You refer to Lord St. Grail ?” 

“T do.” 

“T trust it will not distress you 
know that I do not fancy the gentle 
man.” 

“ A girl’s fancy may change.” 

“Not mine! He fills me with aver 


‘sion; I rejected his suit last evening 


peremptorily.” 
“Héléne, Héléne, you must matty 
him !” 
“ Must? 
obligation.” 
“ You must learn to, then. 


I do not appreciate the 


I beg you 
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to become Lady St. Grail 
sake.” 

“And is this the sacrifice you have 
to demand of me ?” 


for my 


Ves.” 

“Then do not exact it, for I can not 
comply.” 

“You must! Heéléne, I have given 


Lord St. Grail my word that you will 
become his wife.” 

“Mother!” 

The horrified exclamation was accom- 
panied by a rustling which warned me 
that the dismayed girl had recoiled to 
her feet. 

“No, no,” cried madame; “do not 
look at me like that! I have done you 
no wrong. Come back! My darling, 
you do him injustice; he loves you 
fondly, devotedly ; he—” 

“Enough, mother! I can not marry 
him!” 

“For my sake!” 

“For your sake—how?” 

“To save my threatened honor! Oh, 
Héléne, listen to me! Here, upon my 
knees, I swear to you that I have been 
indiscreet, but am not guilty! Héléne, 
he besought me to meet him in the 
Salle d@ Hiver late last night, probably 
to urge me to favor his suit. Your 
father surprised us, a.1d to allay his 
unjust suspicicns, we \vore obliged to 
explain the rendezvous. St. Grail stated 
that he had come by appointment for 
your final answer; in the excitement 
of the moment—I know not how it hap- 
pened—it transpired that your answer 


’ 


‘had been favorable to his suit.” 


_“Transpired!” cried the poor girl, 
indignantly, “ how could a falsehood, a 
base fabrication transpire ?” 

There was a momentary pause, broken 
only by the excited breathing of the 
guilty woman. F 
’ E Mother, who told that infamous 
ile 2.” 

“Neither of us, and yet both. One 
word led to another until—” 

“Until you sacrificed me!” 

“Oh, Héléne, you are cruel!” 

“Not more so than you have been. 
And what said my father?” 

“He expressed unbounded 
faction,” 

“Just heaven ! 


satis- 


I am lost, indeed !” 
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Convulsive sobs choked the utterance 
of these final words, and I heard her 
throw herself upon the divan close 
beside my place of refuge. 
“ Héléne,” faltered madame brokenly, 


“don’t cryso; youterrifyme! There, 
there, chérie, look up. Now, dry your 
tears. You are not lost! Why, what 
folly! Do you fancy that one-half the 


martages de convenance are love-matches? 
You must sacrifice something to your 
station in life; you could not throw 
yourself away upon an untitled stranger 
who would drag you out of ) our sphere, 
down to his level.” 

“Ah, do not attempt to philosophize,” 
was the low reply; “let me rather 
struggle to face the inevitable.” 

“I promise you that love will come.” 

“Spare me!” 

““Héléne, you are unreasonable !— 
look at me. Here am I kneeling at 
your feet, conscious of the favor I ask 
of you; do not turn from me, do not 
make my obligation heavier than I can 
bear. Stay, where are you going?” 

“To my room. I agree to the sacri- 
fice, but I can not promise to lighten 
your sense of obligation; I know not 
how.” 

* One word before you go!” 

“ Well?” 

“You will see your father ; his first 
words will be words of congratulation. 
Oh, if you look at him as you are look- 
ing at me this moment, he will sus- 
pect.” 

“ Suspect what ?”’ 

“Oh, child, the deception that has 
been practiced upon him!” cried ma- 
dame wildly ; “ can’t you understand, or 
will you not, that he believesthat you 
deputed me to carry your acceptance to 
St. Grail?” 

“Ah! I understand now. 

“Sit down! How pale you are! 
Héléne, what is it? Oh, my God! I 
have killed her!” 

There was atransient flutter, succeed- 
ed by the dull sound of a fall. 

Overpowered by indignation and 
alarm, I dashed aside the drapery and 
sprang into the chamber to pause aghast 
before the ruthless havoc that had been 
accomplished. 

Lying across the hearth-rug, her fair 
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head resting upon the marble, her splen- 
did hair flecked with ashes, I saw 
Héléne ; while, upon her knees, madame, 
the very incarnation of frantic despera- 
tion, strove moaningly to lift the inert 
body in hernerveless arms. As I knelt, 
also, she raised her haggard eyes and 
hoarsely panted : 

“ Help me, help me! 
ed.” ‘ 

I obeyed, tenderly raising the slender 
figure and placing it upon the divan. 
Then I turned and assisted the stricken 
woman to arise. 

“This is no time for weakness, 
madame,” I said, sternly. “ You have 
nerves and to spare. Summon all to 
your aid ; call your maid, and have res- 
toratives applied without delay.” 

With these words I abruptly left the 
room, daring the chance of meeting 
whomsoever I might in the corridor. It 
was my fortune, however, to descend 
unmolested to the lower hall, where I 
encountered Désiré proceeding to the 
terrace to announce d&euner. I fol- 
lowed him, and met the marquis and his 
nephew coming from the gardens. 

One glance at the two men sufficed to 
assure me that the duty, which I feared 
might fall to me, had already been per- 
formed. 

During the progress of the repast the 
marquis observed : 

“ My nephew tells me that he shall be 
obliged to goto his father to-day.” 

The information afforded me no sur- 
prise, and I simply received it in sym- 
pathetic silence. An hour later, as I 
stood in the genial sunshine, a coupé was 
driven from the stables and drew up at 
the foot of the terrace-steps. Almost 
immediately the young vicomte ap- 
peared, attired for his journey. 

He came to me, and taking my hand, 
said, earnestly : 

“T can not say good-by to you here. 
Indulge me once more, and drive to the 
station with me.” 

After we had passed the gates of. Bois- 
iére and were whirling along the road 
that led down into Nevers, he broke the 
silence by remarking : 

“TI much regret that my uncle and I 
have exchanged hard words for the first 
time this morning. I fear he is very 


She has faint- 


angry with me; he refused to say good. 


by ” 


éne?”’ I inquired. 

“No; she is ill.” 

““ Nor madame ?” 

“Madame is in constant attendance 
upon her daughter.” 

Finding that he sedulously avoided 
the subject which was uppermost in both 
our minds, yet feeling it incumbent upon 
me to say something @ propos, I remark- 
ed : 

“TI need not assure you, monsieur, of 
my heart-felt sympathy and regret.” 

For answer he placed his right hand 
upon my left, and pressed it cordially for 
a moment, keeping his face the while 
turned from me. The simple act elo 
quently. betrayed the sincerity of a 
blighted heart. 

At the station he purchased a ticket for 
the south, informing me that he pro 
posed to visit his father’s chateau, and 
afterward accept the vacant post in the 
legation at Vienna. 

“ Since you are going to travel,” he 
said to me, as he stood beside his com 
partment, “ you will come to Austria; 
therefore I will merely say au revoir.” 

Then the train glided silently past me 
and away, leaving me smothered in coal 
smoke, to which I ascribed a suspicious 
lachrymal moisture that for a moment 
quite obscured my vision. 

Upon returning to the chateau, my 
attention was attracted by voices in the 
salon, and wending my way thither, I 
discovered the marquis standing in the’ 
embrasure of one of the windows 
earnest conversation with a gentlemai 
whom I had not as yet met. Naturally, 
I paused upon the threshold, not wish 
to intrude. Noting my hesitation, 
Monsieur de Grand-Chéne advanced 
promptly, with his accustomed urbanity, 
begging me to do him the pleasure 
making me acquainted with a personal 
friend of his family. Thereupon I was 


‘presented to Monsieur le Docteur Phil- 


ippe Savart. ; 

I was at once most agreeably mr 
pressed by the personnel of the young 
doctor. Though undoubtedly older that 
he appeared, he had not lost the ineffabl 
charm of youth, which glowed in his 
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ruddy cheek, burned in his fine, intelli- 
gent gray eye, and thrilled his hearty 
laugh with ingenuous donhomie. 

“Mademoiselle Héléne is not seri- 
ously ill?”’ I inquired. 

“We can not tell,” replied monsieur 
le marquis; “she is so peculiarly 
affected that I have insisted upon 
detaining monsieur le docteur for din- 
ner, and for as much of the night as his 
engagements will permit.” 

We three men dined alone that night. 
There was no dearth of conversation 
during the repast, but it was by no 
means of an animated description. 
That the paternal anxiety of the mar- 
quis weighed upon us was amply mani- 
fested in a negative way when he 
excused himself during dessert and 
went to inquire for his daughter. 

“Monsieur le docteur,” I said, as the 
portizre fell into place behind the depart- 
ing nobleman,” is it brain fever ?”’ 

Savart regarded me intently for an 
instant, and then replied : 

“Tt shall not be, if we can prevent it.” 

“Then there is danger ?” 

“Yes, there isdanger. Mademoiselle 
de Grand-Chéne is most peculiarly 
affected. She exhibits all the symp- 
toms of cerebral congestion, minus the 
delirium. She is perfectly herself. I 
have never known a simiiar case.” 

“Mademoiselle is by no means of a 
Nervous temperament,” I remarked, 
guardedly. ‘‘ Pray how do you account 
for her present attack ?” 

“She has been subjected to some 
severe mental shock,” was the intelli- 
gent reply. “ Naturally we have not plied 
her with irritating questions, but the 
signs remain irrefutable.” 

Three or four hours later, when I 
entered my chamber to retire, I found a 
scrap of paper cunningly pinned to the 
Inside of the bed-curtain just where 
my hand would come in contact with it. 

It contained a few lines which ran as 
follows : 

“Having learned of mademoiselle's 
engagement, have taken leave of 
absence, and gone to England.—Part- 
tidge.”’ 
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CHAPTER. X. 


“ Having learned of mademoiselle’s 
engagement, have taken leave of absence 
and gone to England.” Rather a rep- 
rehensible proceeding, mademoiselle’s 
menaced health being considered. I 
had seen enough of Mrs. Partridge to 
be convinced that if she possessed any 
one purpose in life, that purpose was 
the vigilant defence of her young lady’s 
welfare. 

Then why had she absented herself 
at this critical moment? Moreover, 
why had she seen fit to inform me of a 
fact which, in its very nature, could but 
be a matter of utter indifference to me? 

Shortly after sunrise, I was awakened 
by the sound of a carriage arriving 
before the terrace, and upon hastily 
withdrawing my curtain, discovered the 
coupé, which had coveyed the vicomte 
and me to Nevers the day before, with 
Désiré seated upon the box beside the 
coachman. A moment later Doctor 
Savant alighted and hastened across 
the terrace into the house. 

The situation was __ significant; 
Héléne’s condition must be worse, per- 
haps alarming. I at once determined 
upon my course of procedure, and by 
the time that I joined the marquis and 
Savant at déjeuner,I1 had decided to 
take my congé that day. Opportunity 
soon served for me to acquaint my host 
with my intention. He politely en- 
treated me not to be disturbed ; it was 
true that the change in his daughter 
was discouraging ; the dreaded delir- 
ium had set in during the night and he 
was very anxious, but if 1 would make 
myself as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances, and would excuse 
him during the hours that he felt 
obliged to relieve madame at the suffer- 
er’s bed-side, he would account it a 
distinguished honor if I would remain 
at Boisiére. 

Of course I was gratefully inflexible, 
and the consequence was that the car- 
riage was ordered to take me to Nevers 
to meet the afternoon express _ for 
Paris. 

Before going, I made up my mind to - 
see Judith de Grand-Chéne if only for 
a moment. 
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I waited until the last moment, and 
then sent Désiré to acquaint her with 
the fact that my departure was at hand. 
He was gone some minutes, and return- 
ed—with a note. 

Considerably disappointed I broke the 
seal and read: the following hurried 
lines : 


“You will excuse my not coming to 
you, when I tell you that I have not left 
Héléne since you saw me last. I regret 
that your visit has not been more agree- 
able, and I can only beseech you to for- 
get all that has been trying. Good-by, 
and don voyage. Gratefully your friend, 

“ Judith de G.-C.” 


The marquis accompanied me to the 
carriage-door, reiterating his regret at 
losing me; while Doctor Savart, who 
was about to leave the chateau, ac- 
cepted the vacant seat beside me. 

On the way I inquired into the cause 
of his patient’s relapse. 

“TIT cannot call it a relapse,” he 
answered, gravely, “ since a relapse sig- 
nifies a return from a _ convalescent 
state ; whereas, in fact she has gone 
from badto worse. I fail to understand 
the case, as she has been cared for with 
the utmost tenderness and should be 
convalescent.” 

“ May not the malady be taking its 
course ?” I suggested. 

“ No. Mademoiselle’s peculiar trouble 
is not subject to crises, as are acute 
diseases ; she is suffering from abstract 
congestion of the brain, produced by 
some overwhelming mental shock.” 

“She was better when you left the 
chateau last evening?” 

“She was quiescent.” 

“Then, what has induced the dis- 
heartening change ?”’ 

“A second mental shock.” 

“ Incredible !” 

“But true. Certain symptoms are 
unerring traitors, and therein lies the 
mystery—for me.” 

“Who are allowed to approach 
her?” 

“ Her parents only.” 

“In that case, one of them must be 
the disturbing element.” 

“T can not believe it.” 
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“ You will find that such is the case,” 


I said, dogmatically ; “‘and my advice to 
you, monsieur, is to engage an exper. 
ienced nurse without delay—one who 
will exercise some authority over her 
charge and save her from further moles. 
tation.” 

We had reached the station, and | 
alighted. Taking my hand in his, 
Savant said earnestly, “I thank you, 
I shall regard your warning as a word 
to the wise. Werc Mademoiselle de 
Grand-Chéne in my own station of life, 
I should fight with death for possession 
of her. As it is, I shall struggle for the 
supremacy—for the sake of my reputa- 
tion. Permit me to say au revoir and 
to express my regret that our acquaint- 
ance has been so brief.” 

Thereupon the genial doctor closed 
the door, favored me with one of his 
charming smiles, and the coupé rolled 
away. 


Paris again! Paris under a broiling 
summer-sun, Paris hors de saison, pas a 
la mode, but always enchanting Paris! 

What a marvelous antidote is its 
exhilarating atmosphere for morbid 
humor! Scales seemed to fall from 
me, scales of anxiety and care, as I 
sauntered up the Champs Elysees and 
met on every hand the jocund coun- 
tenances of the dourgeoisie. 

Upon the third day, as I stood idly 
scanning a royal array of diamonds, 
sufficient to emancipate all Europe from 
the shackles of poverty, that scintillated 
in the window of acertain jeweler of 
the Rue de la Paix,a cheery voice 
exclaimed : 

“Bless my stars! I thought you 
lapped in luxury at some fashionable 
watering-place ?” 

I turned and confronted the beaming 
countenance of General Barrymore 
Graves. 

We sauntered side by side as far as 
the corner of the Rue de Rivoli, where 
we paused. 


“T won’t ask you to accompany me,” , 


continued the general, “ as I’m going to 
the Hotel de Ville to meet monsieur le 
préfet de la Seine upon purely officié 
business ; but come in and see us this 
evening. There are a fewchoice spirits 
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left in Paris, and some of them are apt 
to favor us with their company on Wed- 
nesdays, in spite of the heat. Emma 
will be charmed to see you again; @ ce 
soir, then.” 

Little did I dream of meeting Tom 
Arbuthnot among the half-score or so of 
people whom I found sipping iced bev- 
erages and fanning themselves in Mrs. 
Graves’s hospitable sa/on that evening. 

As soon as I had paid my devoirs to 
my hostess, I extricated the young man 
from a group of gentleinen with whom 
he was discussing yachts and yachting, 
and abruptly demanded— 

“Are you aware that your niece, 
Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne, is seri- 
ously ill?” 

“Why, of course!” he replied, in 
round-eyed wonder; “do you suppose 
Judith doesn’t keep us posted ?” 

“But she is dangerously, alarmingly 
ill!” 

“Well, my dear fellow, what can I do 
about it? I don’t suppose I can go 
down there and nurse her, can 1?” 

“Not you, certainly ; but your mother 
ought to go. I am sure it would be 
a great consolation to Mademoiselle 
Héléne to have her grandmother near 
her.” 

“Mother went down by the express 
last night. I don’t think she was asked 
to come, but she went all the same.” 

“Tam heartily glad to hear it!” 

Par excellence, the lion of the evening 
was a certain Mr. A. Silliman Snivelly, 
a carpet-knight from Boston, who had 
attained to some celebrity as a delineator 
of the female face divine in oils. Hav- 
ing idealized the frumpish Mrs. Milton 
Revere with signal success, the really 
beautiful Mrs. Revere Milton had been 
induced to sit to him for her portrait, 
and from that moment Mr. Abner Silli- 
man Snivelly’s fame was assured. No 
dinner or tea-table was quite complete 
without the modish presence of Mr. 
Snivelly. He went every where and did 
every thing strictly in accordance with 


. the tenets of the modern Athenian code, 


and exacted such prices for his work as 
would have caused Holbein, Van Dyck, 
Reynolds and such lesser lights to turn 
green with envy. Ergo, Mr. Snivelly 
was indulging in his maiden trip abroad, 


and had called upon General Graves, 
“simply because he was a Bostonian, 
you know, and a brother of dear Mrs. 
Boylston Berkeley.” 

“How d’y do?” inquired Mr. Snivelly, 
as Tom Arbuthnot left me; “ when did 
you come over?” 

I dutifully gave a succinct account of 
myself. 

“JT hear you’re well received here,’ 
continued the gentleman, adjusting his 
monacle and examining me from head 
to foot. 

I admitted that I had been the recip- 
ient of much kindly hospitality. 

“You must have had a stack of let- 
ters of introduction.” 

“Only one, I think, to General 
Graves,” I replied. 

“Then how in the world did you get 
in with the swell faction ? ” 

“IT beg your pardon ; to whom doyou 
refer?” 

“Why, to the 
course.” 

“Oh,” I answered, with a profane 
smile, “I had the pleasure of knowing 
Madame de Grand-Chéne before her 
marriage in Boston.” 

“T want to know Madame de Grand- 
Chéne.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, I hear she is fabulously beau- 
tiful.”’ 

“‘ She certainly is very beautiful.” 

“Can’t you—er—can’t you present 
me?” 

“ You place me very awkwardly, Mr. 
Snivelly.” 

“Tdo? Why?” 

“ Because I do not feel authorized to 
present any gentleman without first 
obtaining the lady’s permission.” 

“ Oh—really !” 

Mr. Snivelly drew himself up to the 
full altitude of his five feet eight inches, 
and seemed to inflate his expansive shirt 
front. 

“T fail to appreciate such necessity 
among people of acknowledged stand- 
ing,” he said, stiffly. 

“Should you remain in Europe any 
length of time and chance to see some- 
thing of good society, I think you 
would,” I responded. “ However, if you 
experience any disappointment at my 


, 


Grand-Chénes, of 
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inability to serve you, you may ask Gen- 
eral Graves to present you to Madame 
de Grand-Chéne’s brother, who is here 
this evening.” 

He turned away from me with a minc- 
ing little bow of thanks, and ten minutes 
later I saw Tom Arbuthnot basking, 
albeit somewhat wonderingly, in the 
smile of his patronage. 

I found Mrs. Graves as demurely 
charming as ever, and quite as resolved 
to avoid broaching the subject of my 
late hostess. I no longer blamed her 
for her instinctive prejudice, and longed 
to tell her so; but she deftly eluded all 
essays On my part and invariably turned 
the subject. 

Later, I drank a glass of “ genuine 
American punch”’ with the general, and 
shortly after took my leave. 

Upon reaching my hotel I was 
rejoiced to find a letter from Doctor 
Savart awaiting me. I had given him 
my address, and he had promised to 
inform me of the progress of his patient. 

“I have cheering news for you, my 
dear monsieur,” he wrote. ‘“ Thanksto 
the conduite of a gentle but firm old lady, 
Madame Arbuthnot, Madamoiselle de 
Grand-Chéne is out of danger. Even 
my services have been dispensed with, 
and I have retired completely routed. 
I am constrained to admit that I have 
suspicions which I dare not commit to 
the custody of ink—suspicions which 
were strengthened by the information 
that mademoiselle is betrothed to an 
English nobleman, a man so repellent 
that I know not what tothink. Though 
only a colonial practitioner, I am not as 
unsophisticated as not to know that 
human sacrifices are still in vogue, even 
in this enlightened century, but I pray 
Heaven that so pure and angelic a lady 
is not destined to fall a victim at the 
altar of either ambition or convenience.” 

The letter was brief, but pregnant, 
and I doubted not that Savart’s keen 
perception had pierced the flimsy film 
that enshrouded the outrage that was 
in progress at Boisiére. It was plain he 
loved Héléne, had long loved her witha 
reasoning passion that was the more 
hopeless for its very lack of irrational- 
ity ; if he watched over her welfare, it 
was with eyes tremulous witha sense of 
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their presumption; wise enough to 
appreciate the nice distinction in their 
spheres of life, willing to acknowledge it 
to himself, yet too proud to suffer the 
risk of being informed of it, he dared 
not aspire to her relief. 

A few days later I was dressed and 
packed for the southern trip, when a 
delayed mail brought me a budget of 
letters forwarded by my bankers in 
Paris. 

Among the bountiful supply of home 
missives, I found a square envelope 
superscribed by an unfamiliar hand that 
at once riveted my attention. Thrust- 
ing aside my correspondence, I took up 
the letter and turned it over curiously, 

“ Aymez Loyaulté—Tenez Foy,” sut- 
mounted by the imposing crest of the 
house of Grand-Chéne! More than 
ever intrigué, I broke the seal, unfolded 
the sheet and glanced hastily at the sub- 
scription: “Francois Philippe, Mar- 
quis de Grand-Chéne.”’ 

With wondering celerity my eyes 
scanned the lines indited in the stiff, 
formal chirography of a by-gone genera: 
tion, 

“ Accounting you a personal friend of 
our family, my dear monsieur,” wrote 
the marquis, “Madame la marquise 
joins me in my desire to acquaint you 
with the approaching nuptials of our 
daughter Héléne to Ronald, Lord St 
Grail, and to beg you to favor us with 
your presence at the ceremony to take 
place upon the first day of August. In 
accordance with the wishes of my son 
in-law elect, the marriage will be sol 
emnized in our chateau as privately and 
informally as possible. We shall look 
for you with much impatience and shall 
be much grieved if you have wandered 
too far away to return to us. Believe 
me, my dear monsieur, to be, etc., etc. 

I was horrified, paralyzed with dismay. 
The consummation of the outrage had 
seemed so vague, so distant; its vely 
improbability so conceivable, that this 
indecorous, mysterious haste aroused 


within me the most ireful feelings that, 


I had yet experienced in regard to the 
affair. 

I marveled that Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
Savart—some one had not had the 
courage to dare the consequences 
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A DARING 


say one word to avert this indignity, 
this affront, this unqualified iniquity. 

I felt so strongly in regard to the 
matter that I determined mstanter to 
return to France, to Nevers, to Monsieur 
de Grand-Chéne and tear the scales from 
his eyes, codte gue cotte.” 

Unhappily the letter had been delayed 
for over a week ; it was already the 
evening of the twenty-ninth of July, and 
I was immured in an ultima thule that 


~ 
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boasted but one express train per diem. 
Though but two days remained to me, I 
discovered that if the connections served, 
it was possible for me to arrive at 
Boisiére towards the evening of the 
appointed day. 

Counting upon fate, I purchased my 
tickets, and telegraphed the marquis 
that I was ex route. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A DARING REQUEST. 





Red glory on the canyon walls ; 
Gray phantoms in the vale, 

Where not till noon the sunlight falls ; 
The prairies glimmer pale ; 

And up the winding mountain-side 


Two ladies in their carriage ride. 


O, one is young and lily-sweet, 
The other stately eld ; 
When they rode through the village street, 
A timid clerk beheld 
The maid he long had wished his bride— 
“ Ah, for one kiss!" he wearily sighed. 


Now on the ledge’s dizzy height 
A queenly wild-rose grew, 
Which filled the maiden with delight 
The moment it caught her view ; 
“How shall I get the flower?” she cried, 


“It hangs so near the canyon’s side.” 


Just then a ragged, merry lad, 
The narrow road came down, 
And whistled to the morning glad 
As he went toward the town ; 
He eyed that wealthy maiden fair— 


Never had he seen one so rare. 


“If you bring the flower, little man, 
From yonder precipice, 
You may win a coin”—she smiled. Heran 





And brought it in a trice ; 
He climbed the wheel and stretched his hand 
And gave the rose to the lady grand. 


His fearless admiration shone 
From eyes as deeply blue, 
As bright and twinkling as her own— 
His cheek like the wild-rose grew ; 
**T’ll take a kiss, ma’am, for my pay,” 


He said in an open, manly way. 


Both ladies laughed, as you will guess ; 
She lifted off his cap, 

And lightly twirled one wayward tress— 
Gave his chin a playful tap— 

And the bold lips waiting for their bliss 


Received her best and sweetest kiss. 


I trow he carried to the town 
A heart of blithesome pride ; 
I know a rippled laugh flew down 
The stern old mountain-side, 
As carriage wheels began to move 


To distant ledges stretched above. 


So let us wish the lady’s vow 
Some brave heart will hold dear ; 
Through climbing days to come do thou, 
My little cavalier, 
Remember in thy wanderings, 
Daring to ask will win great things. 


JASPER BARNETT COWDIN. 














AN AFTERNOON’S IMPRISONMENT. 





BY JESSIE F. O'DONNELL. 





“ Dorothy, thy father says to caution 
thee about fastening the house carefully 
when thee leaves it. We are about to 
start, and will return at eight in the 
evening,” said Mrs. Caxton, standing in 
the doorway of her daughter’s chamber. 

“ Ready, mother? I hope thee will 
enjoy thyself with my sister and her 
wee ones,” said Dorothy, kissing the 
cheerful face in the depths of the drab 
silk bonnet. ‘ Give Prudence my love, 
and the babies this little package of 
sweets, please.” 

“Thee will not be lonely, my daugh- 
ter?” 

““No, mother. Rest thy heart. Thee 
knows I am going over to Fanny Rob- 
erts’s and her brother will take us for a 
row on the lake.” 

“ Who are the others, Dorothy ?” 

“Thomas Larkins and,” with a 
slight blush which the mother noted 
silently, “and Frederick Morris, and 
that pert Belle Kenyon, who is visiting 
Fannie.” 

“Hush, my daughter. It is not kind 
to criticise thy companions.” 

“ But, mother,” pouted Dorothy Cax- 
ton, “she zs pert and conceited with her 
city ways; and thee would not like to 
have her make sport of the Quakers, 
would thee, mother dear?” 

“No, Dorothy. Has she done that?” 

“Yes, mother; she laughs at our 
speech, and when I mentioned Thomas 
and Frederick, she said, ‘Oh ! you mean 
Mr. Larkins and Mr. Morris.’ Father 
is calling thee, mother. Tell me, 
does my white dress look well? I 
spent most of the morning ironing 
“.” 

“ Thee is very youthful and comely 
in thy white robes, Dorothy,” and Mrs. 
Caxton gazed fondly at the graceful 
figure, “but remember, a meek and 
lowly spirit is more to be desired than 
all outward adornments. Let thy heart 
be spotless as these, daughter,” touch- 
ing the white roses on Dorothy’s 
bosom. “ Yes, yes, coming, John!” and 
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with a hasty kiss, Mrs. Caxton joined 
her husband. 

Dorothy watched them as they drove 
away, and turned back to the mirror 
with a smile. “I don’t care what 
mother says about outward adorn- 
ments,” she murmured, rebelliously, 
pulling out the soft, brown curls which 
clustered about her forehead in a most 


un-Quakerish manner. “I do_ love 
pretty things. And Belle Harris wears 
such lovely bright colors. I wish 


mother had let me have that cluster of 
pink roses at Mrs. Gray’s for my sun- 
hat, instead of this plain little bunch of 
green leaves.’’ Dorothy looked discon- 
tentedly at the broad-brimmed straw, as 
she gave dainty little touches to the 
snowy lace. “I believe I'll gather 
some of those sweet-scented geranium 
leaves and put with the white roses in 
my gown. Frederick likes geraniums,” 
with a little flush. 

The Caxton homestead had _ been 
built in the old colonial days by Hugh 
Caxton, Dorothy’s great, great grand- 
father. It was a quaint house, with 
something of the sturdy honesty and 
uncompromising severity of its Quaker 
builders. Last year Dorothy’s father 
had been induced by his pretty daugh- 
ter to let Richard Greene re-paint the 
long veranda and blinds and window- 
casements of the old mansion. Doro- 
thy wanted a deep red tint ; but John 
Caxton and his demure wife decided on 
pure white, which made the dull gray 
stone appear more Quakerish than be- 
fore. Over the windows were heavy 
stone lintels of a severely ornamental 
style. Those of the lower rooms 
reached to within a couple of feet of 
the window-sills of the second story 
chambers, and terminated in a flat stone 
ledge. On the ledge below Dorothy's 


windows stood a row of house-plants, . 


her especial pride. 

Old houses, like chronic invalids, are 
always ailing, and in constant need 0 
repairs. Broken window-panes bring 
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fits of chills upon the chambers ; locks 
and hinges grow rheumatic; cracks in 
the plastering show like gaping wounds ; 
and fire-places have frequent attacks of 
indigestion. 

Dorothy’s chamber was a large one, 
fronting the south, the two windows 
furnished with inside blinds of heavy 
oak, which, instead of swinging open, 
shoved up and down by means of pul- 
ley. One of the pulley-ropes had 
yielded to the effects of age and Doro- 
thy’s impatient pushes and given way. 
But reforms moved slowly in the Cax- 
ton homestead. 

“There’s always things enough to be 
tinkered,”” grumbled Dorothy’s father, 
when she told him of the pulley. “ Last 
week I screwed up that faucet which 
thee could not shut, and where the 
water went drip, drip, drip, all the day, 
and replaced that broken pane of glass 
inthe north chamber. And week be- 
fore that I mended the broken pump, 
and put a new lock on thy mother’s 
door. And this week I mean to see 
what's the matter with the draught of 
the kitchen range, and / don’t know 
when I’ll get ’round to that pulley.” 

Hence, for several weeks the Qua- 
ker’s daughter had had recourse to an 
old black walnut stair-rod, tipped with 
brass, which had been cast aside to 
make room for those of more modern 
manufacture, by which she propped up 
the heavy blind. Dorothy had not 
placed the rod with her usual careful- 
ness when she threw up the blind that 
morning, and now, while clinging with 
one white hand to the window-sill, she 
leaned far out and downward to reach 
the geraniums, the brass-tipped rod 
began to slip slowly along the polished 
oak window-seat, till it tumbled out 
entirely, and down came the blind across 
the girl’s back and arm. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Dorothy, “if 
that had fallen with greater force, it 
would surely have broken my arm! But 
what in the world am Ito do? I can’t 
move, and there isn’t another person in 
the house.” 

Dorothy thought over the situation. 
It was a most uncomfortable position. 
Head and shoulders and right arm out- 
side of the second-story window, left 


wrist, hand, and lower half of the body 
in Dorothy’s chamber. Her head and 
shoulders were bent over the flowers, 
and she could not raise them. The 
house stood back from the street, almost 
hidden by an apple orchard, whose 
trees were now rosy and fragrant with 
blossoms. There was little travel on 
this secluded country road. Mr. and 
Mrs. Caxton would not return before 
night ; and pretty Dorothy was a pris- 
oner. 

“It must be nearly three o'clock,” 
thought the girl, “ and I promised to be 
there at three. They will go off on the 
lake without me; and Belle Kenyon 
will be only too glad to get Frederick 
by herself!” Here Dorothy. made a 
desperate effort to regain her freedom. 
“ | wonder if I can make anyone hear ?”’ 
Again and again the girl’s clear voice 
rang out in acry for help, which only 
beat itself out against the stone walls of 
the old homestead. A sound of wheels 
caught her ear, and she shouted loudly, 
but to no avail. The moments passed 
slowly. Once she heard steps and 
voices, but they did not slacken at the 
sound of her cry, and again all was still. 

That oppressive, awful silence of 
the long summer afternoon Dorothy 
will never forget. The hot May 
sunshine grew intolerable. The stone 
walls glared fiercely in the brown eyes. 
The scorched air closed around her like 
a cloud of fire. The blood rushed to 
her head in torrents, as though every 
drop in her body was streaming to her 
brain. Her feet and limbs grew icy 
cold. The breath of the apple-blossoms 
came to her like a vague, sweet memory. 
The crickets hummed a ceaseless tune. 
A bird flew to the elm-tree over the 
porch with a burst of glad song which 
maddened the girl. 

And the happy party was rowing on 
the clear, cool lake without thought or 
care for her. Frederick Morris’s gray 
eyes were looking into Belle Kenyon’s 
blue ones, and perhaps even now she 
was saying, with a mocking laugh: 
“ Oh! that queer little Quakeress! She 
is so old-fashioned and crude.” So 
her thoughts tortured her. 

Dorothy was growing dizzy and faint 
with looking at the ground beneath. A 
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sound of rushing winds or waters filled 
her ears. An intolerable thirst took 
possession of her. The shadows onthe 
soft green grass grew long, and she 
knew that hours had passed. Then two 
bewildering thoughts flashed through 
her dazzled brain. She loved Freder- 
ick Morris; and she was going to die. 
She grew half unconscious, half deliri- 
ous. A thousand little demons were 
piercing her temples with red-hot wires. 
She was going to die. What did that 
mean? ‘To let go of love and light, 
and to go out into darkness and mys- 
tery. And she loved sunshine and life 
and color. 

“People always remember their sins 
when they come to die,” thought Doro- 
thy, “but I can’t think of any thing I 
have ever done, good or bad; except,” 
—with a sudden pang of conscience, “ I 
didn’t black the’ kitchen-stove this 
morning, for I was hurried with my 
dress, and thought I would let it go 
for once. I didn’t know then that I 
should die to-night. And Frederick 
will marry Belle. God help me!” 
And then Dorothy’s mind wandered in 
an utterly inconsequent manner to a 
new mouse-trap her father had pur- 
chased that morning. A series of wild 
fancies danced through her brain. She 
was a tiny mouse, putting her head 
through a queer little window aftera 
bit of cheese which lay on a geranium 
leaf. With a crash, the heavy door fell 
across her slender body, crushing the 
life almost out of it. 

Then she was with Henry Roberts, in 
a boat on the lake; and Belle Kenyon 
and Frederick Morris rowed another 
boat close by. Henry’s oars were of 
black walnut with brass tips, which kept 
slipping, slipping, away from him, till 
Henry changed to a great oaken shut- 
ter, which held her fast, while Belle and 
Frederick rowed away from her with 
light words and merry laughter. 

And then in Dorothy’s delirious fancy 
the boat was a coffin, in which she lay, 
not dead, only stifled by the scent of 
the geranium leaves which were holding 
her down. And Dorothy broke into a 
great cry : “ Frederick, where art thou?” 
There was no answer but the monoton- 
Ous song of the crickets; the sunshine 


and the apple-blossoms faded away 


from her, while Dorothy’s soul drifted 
out into a swoon, that mystery so like 
unto death. 

Fanny Roberts and Belle Kenyon, 
with their attendants, waited on the 
green lawn, sloping down to the lake, in 
vain for Dorothy Caxton. 

“T never knew Dorothy to break an 
engagement before,” said Fanny. “[ 
wonder what has become of her?” 

“There is no use in waiting longer,” 
exclaimed Belle, secretly pleased at Miss 
Caxton’s delinquency. For it was hard 
to absorb Fred Morris’s attention when 
the curly-headed Dorothy was present. 

“ Oh ! she will certainly come,” inter- 
posed Fred. “ Perhaps you had better 
go on for your row, and I will step over 
and learn what has detained Miss Cax- 
ton.” 

“Oh, Mr. Morris! we can’t get 
along without you,” said Belle, witha 
coquettish glance. “I don’t dare trust 
myself to Mr. Roberts’s rowing.” 

“No! no! that won’t do, Morris!” 
said Henry, “for I am disabled by a 
burn on my hand, so you will have to 
row one boat. I saw Dorothy’s father 
this morning and he told me that he and 
his wife were going to Parkersville this 
afternoon, andI have no doubt Dorothy 
has gone with them.” 

“‘ Let us wait for her a little longer,” 
pleaded Fred. ' 

But Belle declared that she never knew 
“so warm a May before, and should 
certainly faint if she didn’t get out on 
the lake soon.” Fred submitted, and 
the party embarked. 

It was a dull afternoon to the young 
man. Miss Kenyon, not satisfied with 
Henry’s evident admiration, tried in vain 
to beguile Fred Morris out of his indif- 
ference. 

“Tt’s all that chit of a Quakeress!” 
thought the young lady indignantly. She 
turned carelessly to Fred, and remarked: 
“ How queer Dorothy Caxton is! Don't 
you think she might as well adopt the 
Quaker costume outright as wear those 
prim, plain dresses of hers.” 

“TI think Miss Caxton dresses in very 
good taste,” replied Fred, mentally con- 
trasting pretty Dorothy in her white 
gowns with the elaborately dressed fig- 
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ure opposite him; much to the credit of 
the demure little Quaker maiden. 

“She is so prim and old fashioned 
with her absurd ‘ thee’s ’ and ‘ thou’s’!”’ 
laughed Belle. “She might drop all 
that; there are so few Quaker families 
ia this vicinity. 

“ And I think,” retorted Fred, pulling 
savagely at his oars, “that nothing is 
sweeter than Dorothy’s quaint speech, 
except Dorothy herself.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Belle, with 
anunpleasant smile. “I had no idea I 
was treading on such delicate ground.” 

With one pretext or another Belle kept 
them on the lake until nearly sunset, but 
at last Fred gratefully pulled up to the 
shore. Declining Fanny’s invitation to 
tea, Fred started over the hill to John 
Caxton’s, a vague fear in his heart lest 
some evil had happened to Dorothy. 
The sun was just going down as he 
pushed open the gate and walked toward 
the house. 

“Dorothy must be at home,” he said, 
“for the front door is wide open.” See- 
ing the slender figure in white at the 
window, he called softly, “‘ Dorothy!” 
Dorothy !’’ There was no answer. 
Something unnatural and rigid in the 
pose drew his attention, and then he 
saw the blind holding the girl so relent- 
lessly. In another instant he had dashed 
up-stairs into Dorothy’s chamber, 
thrown up the blind, and was holding 


the unconscious girl in his arms. How 
strangely she looked ; the pretty face 
suffused with a purple flush ; the veins 
swollen and inflamed ; the faded roses 
falling from her breast. Carrying Dor- 
othy reverently to the bed, Fred applied 
restoratives and had the happiness at 
last to see the brown eyes unclose, and 
hear the sweet lips murmur, “ Freder- 
ick, did thee hear me call ?” 

“ Did you call me, my darling?” he 
asked, drawing the curly head closer to 
his breast. 

“Yes, but thee was rowing away, and” 
—with a start Dorothy roused to realities 
and drew herself blushing out of the 
young man’s arms. 

“Thee ought to have mended that 
pulley, John,” said Dorothy’s mother, 
with a glance of mild reproof at her hus- 
band, when they heard of their 
daughter’s adventure. 

“Well, I should have done so last 
week if it hadn’t been for mending the 
leak in the wood-shed roof, and putting 
up shelves in the store-room for thee.” 

“ Dorothy has given me the right to 
fix pulleys and hold heavy burdens from 
her in the future, Mr. Caxton,” said 
Fred. 

““So she is going to stay a prisoner 
after all!” laughed her father. 

“ Yes, father, but Frederick and I are 
both in the same trap,” answered Doro- 


thy slyly. 
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I walked by your side in the moonlit splendor, 
My hand in yours as we paced the sand ; 
The restless waves did the silence render 
In language our hearts could understand. 


At last you spoke with a voice entreating— 
Have you forgotten the words you said ? 

Iscarce could hear for my heart’s wild beating, 
While nearer you bent your handsome head. 


The summer waned, as the days grew weary, 
Ah, so, alas! did your love for me. 

You went when the autumn winds wailed dreary, 
And left me only a memory. 

A thought of that time is a thought that mad- 


dens ; 
It fills my brain with a torturing doubt ; 


Turn where I will, each view it saddens ; 
A fire that consumes, yet will not die out. 


I reach my hands in despair toward heaven, 
I cry aloud in my ceaseless woe. 

No answer to me on the winds is given ; 
The waves at my feet still come and go. 


O deep sea waves ! in their musical moaning, 
They sing sad dirges o’er dreams of bliss. 

For the fault of loving there’s no condoning, 
When that love is steeped in hopelessness. 


Tho’ one may shrink from a load of anguish, 
That load must be borne long years alone. 
There is no rest though the senses languish— 

A heart that is broken must still live on. 
LILLIAN PLUNKETT. 
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THE OLD STORY. 


[See Ldlustration.] 


No doubt old Mother Tabbyskin 
Had reason for complaint, 
When she declared that really 
It would provoke a saint, 
To see that pompous Thomas-cat 
Go strutting round the house, 
And never lift his lazy paw 
To even scare a mouse ! 


‘* It's truly shameful,” she observed 
To Mrs. Catharine Black. 

**It truly zs/” Came Catharine’s 
Emphatic answer back. 

‘* If you or I should spend our lives 
Like those great worthless things, 

Would we be coddled by the fire 
And fed on chicken-wings ?” 


‘*Not much!” said Mother Tabbyskin. 
‘* Not much!” said Madame Black, 
Flashing scorn from her green eyes, 
And humping up her back. 
‘* It’s time—mi-ow !—there was a change— 
Let’s travel round o’nights, 
And try and rouse the sisterhood 
To strike for equal rights !” 


‘*Agreed !” says Mother Tabbyskin, 
And so they hired a hall, 

And issued flaming circulars— 
Admission free to all. 

The feline neighborhood was roused : 
White cats and buff and gray, 

Flocked into hear what Tabbyskin 
And Catharine had to say. 


And there were nods, and there were winks, 
And there was whispering, 
And some said it was very fine, 
And some said no such thing. 
‘* What good,” asked little Mrs White, 
‘* Will equal rights do us ?— 
They'll surely wake my kittens up 
If they make such a fuss!” 


Not far from her Miss Malta sat— 
A dainty maid in gray, 

Who listened with attentive ears 
Drooped in a graceful way. 
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She really had not known her sex 
Was so abused, till now, 

And yet for all the talk, 
She didn’t quite see how. 


But Mrs. Catharine ought to know, 
So Malta crossed her paws, 

And thought she would devote herself 
Henceforward to the cause. 

To free her poor downtrodden sex 
From tom-cat tyranny, 

And get them votes and offices— 
How glorious it would be ! 


But maiden hearts are weak, alas ! 
And some one whispered near, 

“ The right to love, and be beloved, 
Is always yours, my dear. 

Come, sweetheart ! come away with me, 
Forsake this squalling crew, 

And equal rights nor equal wrongs 
Shall ever trouble you !” 


Soon from without a thrilling strain 
Stole sweetly through the hall, 

It was the long-drawn melody 
Of Thomas on the wall, 

And then alas for Tabbyskin’s 
And Catharine’s advice ! 

They might as well have stopped at home 
To scare away the mice. 


Snowball and Jet and Tortoiseshell, 
The silly kittykins ! 
Began to be as fidgety 
As if they sat on pins. 
One presently with velvet foot 
Stole sidelong to the door, 
Another slyly followed her, 
Then half a dozen more ! 


Like Mr. James’s heroine, 
Of whom we all have read, 
They had no will but Thomas’s 
And followed where he led; 
While Tabbyskin and Catharine 
Were left to caterwaul 
In solitary majesty, 
Deserted by them all. 
MARY BRADLEY. 
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CREAM CAKES. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





Pretty Madgie Egerton had married 
a bachelor—not a crotchety fossil be- 
longing to past ages—but a very ele- 
gant fellow indeed. Madgie was nine- 
teen and Gerald Dighton thirty-two. 
It was a dreadful discrepancy. None 
of Madge’s girl friends approved of it— 
but, as she said, that reminded one of 
the story of the fox and the grapes. 

What was far worse, Gerald Dighton’s 
Aunt Regina didn’t approve of it, either. 

“What under the sun,” she said, 
“possessed my nephew, who has resided 
all his life under my roof, where he had 
every luxury, to leave it, to live ina 
boarding house with a chit of a girl with 
long eye-lashes and a pale face, 7 can 
not see.” 

Others smiled indulgently, but Mrs. 
Regina Moore was sincerely offended 
with her nephew. 

“7 chose a wife for you years ago, Ger- 
ald,” she said. “If you did not like 
Mary Ann Hodgkins well and good ; 
I never should have quarreled with you 
for that. I certainly do not want to part 
with you. But to marry a wax doll, a 
school girl with curls and white hands 
—preposterous ! I ever shall overlook 
itin you, Gerald !” 

That meant a great deal, for Aunt 
Regina had not only been a tender 
mother to him, and he loved her very 
dearly, but she had a large fortune to 
leave which they both had always con- 
sidered his. But—even if worst came 
to worst —fifty thousand dollars looked 
very small to Gerald Dighton compared 
to losing Madgie’s beauty and endear- 
ing affection for him alone. He was 
very much in love with her and not 
amenable to reason. 

So he had his way, and they were 
married. 

How very unhappy people can be 
made by those they love! There was a 
Sore spot in Gerald Dighton’s heart in 
the very hour of his marriage, caused 
by this estrangement ; and Aunt Regina, 
though she appeared so proud and ob- 
durate, was secretly broken-hearted at 
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being left out in the cold. She had 
barely seen Miss Egerton, did not know 
her, and declined to doso. Gerald had 
told her of Madgie’s sweetness and good- 
ness, and she had laughed slightingly. 

“Of course she is very nice; so isa 
doll. You are in love, you foolish fel- 
low, and will awaken soon enough to 
your folly.” 

Then Gerald’s lips were sealed. It 
was unjust to speak soof Madgie. She 
was not a doll, but the brightest and 
merriest and wittiest of girls, and if she 
did not know how to keep house, she 
couldlearn. Perhaps Aunt Regina her- 
self was not so excellent a housekeeper 
at nineteen as she had become at fifty- 
nine. 

They were to board the first year. 
Gerald’s business as architect gave them 
a fair income. They would have been 
very comfortable but that Gerald had 
become habituated to Aunt Regina’s 
excellent housekeeping, and found 
boarding house life vastly inferior. To 
be confined to a single apartment, and 
to have his tea cold, his toast burned, 
or his potatoes soggy, annoyed him 
much more than it did Madgie. 

Cheese was his defe noir, and that it 
should always be present upon the sup- 
per table became a serious affliction, 
for the odor was as disagreeable as the 
flavor. 

‘“‘If I was without the sense of taste, 
and possessed the digestion of an os- 
trich,” he told Madgie, “ it would all be 
very well; but it isn’t the case. So let 
us go to housekeeping.” 

“You would like it better, wouldn’t 
you, Gerald?” Madgie said. ‘Could 
we—do you think we could get a good 

irl?” 
ane Oh, yes! Nothing easier. Aunt 
Regina always had the best of ser- 
vants.”” 

Blind little Madgie! She entered 
willingly into this scheme. She did not 
stop to think that boarding-houses are 
not all alike, and that they might fare 
better at another; she, too, began to 
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pick flaws in the living, and declared 
that “it would be much nicer to keep 
house.” She entered with enthusiasm 
into the work of finding a suitable suzte 
of rooms, and she and Gerald in fur- 
nishing and arranging it, were as merry 
as children planning a doll-house. The 
parlor was in rose color, the sleeping 
room in gray, and the kitchen—well, the 
furnishing-goods man said he had sent 
every thing that was needed. Then fora 
first meal, Gerald secured some nice 
Vienna bread of a popular baker, and 
Madgie boiled the eggs by the clock, and 
was sure the tea was hot, so that they 
breakfasted very well, and Gerald de- 
parted for his office, promising “to send 
a girl right up from the intelligence 
office.” 

One o’clock came, and no girl, and 
Madgie was getting frightened about 
dinner not being ready, when the door- 
bell rang and a serene, smiling Amazon 
of Celtic origin came in. 

“T’m the new gurrl, mum.” 

“ I’m so glad to see you!” exclaimed 
Madgie, leading the way to the kitchen. 
“Mr. Dighton will be home to dine in 
three quarters of an hour. Now what 
can we have for dinner?” 

“Yecan get what ye like, mum. I 
can’t cook, mum. I was pantry gurrl 
in me last place—before that I did 
dairy work. Th’ ghentleman said he 
wanted a good strong gurrl because his 
wife was delicate 2 

“Oh, I must have somebody who can 
cook!” cried Madgie, in dismay. 

“T can make very good cheeses, 
mum.” 

“That won’t do mea bit of good,” 
exclaimed Madgie, ready to cry. “Oh, 
do go back to the intelligence office and 
tell them to send me a cook !”” 

The giantess departed, muttering ; 
and soon after Gerald appeared. 

“ T certainly sazd a cook, Madgie. I'll 
stop in again as I go back. But let me 
have something to eat, for | am in a 
hurry.” 

So Madgie served more bread and 
eggs, but this time the tea was cold for 
want of time to makefresh. Gerald did 
not look particularly elated as he arose 
from the table, but made the best of 
the matter, and sure enough, a young 





woman, very smart, with ribbons, ap. 
peared in less than an hour after his 
departure. 

“T’m a first-class cook, ma’am, an’ [ 
knows me value; I can get a good 
place at five dollars a week inny time, 
But I does no other work. If ye has 
me, ye have to get a pantry girl.” 

“There is only my husband and my- 
self. It doesn’t seem necessary,” fal- 
tered Madgie. 

“T’ve said my say,” said the smart 
young woman. “I washes dishes and 
clears up for nobody. Ye can try me 
if ye like.” 

“No,” said Madgie, firmly—a trifle 
indignant—and the smart young woman 
departed. 

For supper Madgie bought more 
bread, and some cake, and asked Ger- 
ald if he would have eggs, but he shook 
his head. 

Poor Gerald! Driven by hunger, he 
rushed to the grocer’s the next morn 
ing, before breakfast, and secured a can 
of corned beef and a package of choc- 
olate—of which he ate and drank raven- 
ously, though Madgie, in her inexpe- 
rience, had not boiled the chocolate 
enough, and globules of solder were 
found in the beef. 

“T’ll go right down tothe intelligence 
office, Madgie, and beat some intelli- 
gence into their heads,” he said. “ We'll 
get a decent girl to-day, I am sure.” 

But the “ decent girl,” like the com- 
ing woman, was yet to be. What Madgie 
went through the next few weeks with 
“surrls ”’ on trial and desperate attempts 
to do the work herself, she shudders yet 
to tell. She lived ina state of appre- 
hension and dismay. Her limbs ached 
with the unaccustomed going to and 
fro, her hands were burned, her eyes 
scalded with tears, and she lost her ap- 
petite all together. Gerald was con 
cerned, but helpless. Most of the time 
he was, too, very hungry. But in the 
main, pitying Madgie, who was bravely, 
in spite of all, doing her best, he was 
very patient. After long tribulations 
Madgie had settled upon a Nova Scotia 
girl, named Julia, who was trim 
tidy, and could cook meats and vegeta: 
bles, but who knew nothing about pastty 
cooking,—so Madgie had come to the 
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conclusion that ske must learn to make 
pies and cakes. Baker’s pies Gerald 
would not eat, and he complained of 
the strong butter in the cakes. Armed 
with a receipt book she studied faith- 
fully, the art of pie and cake making. 
But it was marvelous how many failures 
one could make compared to an occas- 
jonal success. So many elaborately 
prepared cake compounds “fell in the 
oven!” Others bore a firm brown 
crust on the outside and were uneatable 
dough in the middle. So many pies 
were Clammy on the bottom!” Her 
doughnuts soaked fat. Her custard 
pies, by some strange perversity of their 
nature, presented their crusts on top. 
Madgie cooked and cooked, and nearly 
cred her eyes out. Meanwhile she 
learned steadily, and occasionally suc- 
ceeded in producing a dish which was 
very good. It is true her piano stood 
untouched, she forgot the Altringham 
stitch, her crewels and flosses had lost 
their glory, and she seldom went abroad; 
but when every thing was “ just right” 
at table, and Gerald rose from a meal 
looking neither like a dyspeptic nor a 
martyr, she experienced a sense of sat- 
isfaction that was far from insignificant. 
One morning the cream biscuit were 
light, and the ginger bread tender, and 
these, with cold chicken and toasted 
potatoes, made a very good breakfast. 
Gerald said the coffee was nice (Madgie 
had grown haggard learning to make 
good coffee), and rose up apparently 
satisfied. Meditating, as he lighted his 
cigar, on the one table that was a/ways 
perfect, Madgie imagined, he volun- 
teered the remark, “Cream cakes are 
hice for tea,” and went about his busi- 
hess, 

“fll make some,”” thought Madgie, 
whose courage was high at the moment. 
As soon as she had watered her plants 
and dusted the parlor, she ran into the 
kitchen and read the receipt. “One- 
half pint of cold water, into which rub 
smooth six ounces of flour; put into a 
spider with four ounces of butter ; cook 
slowly, stirring continually. Cool, add 
our eggs; beat well; drop in table- 
spoonfuls upon a buttered tin and bake. 
Cool upon brown paper as quickly as 
Possible, to prevent sweating. Open at 
VoL. CX. —3 
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the side and fill the hollow center with 
cream made, etc. 

“Julia,” said Madgie, thoughtfully, 
“did you ever try to make any cream 
cakes ?”’ 

“ No, ma’am,” said Julia promptly. 

Madgie, still hopeful, thought she 
would try. With the greatest care she 
mixed and stirred and stewed, nearly 
burning off the long eye-lashes Aunt 
Regina declared Gerald had married her- 
for—Madgie was a trifle near-sighted—. 
and at last buttered her tins, dropped 
the dough upon them, and placed them 
in the oven. 

After ten minutes anxious waiting 
Madgie opened the oven door to behold 
the tins filled with beautifully browning 
puffs. She drew them out, turned them 
around, that they might finish browning 
evenly, and closed the oven door with 
an exultant slam. 

“They are doing splendidly, Julia,” 
she said. 

In five minutes she looked at her 
cakes again; when, oh, strange meta- 
morphosis ! they had utterly lost their 
brave appearance, and lay shrunken to 
half their previous size. 

“ How dreadfully flat they do look,” 
mused Madgie. “ But perhaps the cream 
will fill them up and make them plump 
again.” But it wouldn't. 

“What are those ?”’ asked Gerald, at 
supper. 

“Cream cakes,” answered Madgie, 
faintly. 

“ They taste very good, but they— 
they aren’t—just right, are they?” 

“No,” said Madgie, sadly. 

Madgie mused for days over this fail- 
ure. 

“They must have cooled when I 
opened the oven door, and that was the 
reason they fell,’ she concluded. 

She decided to try again. 

Again, with the greatest painstaking, 
she mixed and stirred and placed in the 
oven. She let them remain thirteen 
minutes before unclosing the oven; 
then, in the greatest haste, she turned 
them, shoved them back, and shut the 
door. They were brave and big and 
brown. But five minutes later examina- 
tion revealed them again shorn of their 
glory. They were flat as pancakes. 
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“Julia,” cried Madgie, “ give these 
to the next beggar child who comes 
here. I’ll never try to make cream cakes 
again.” 

She went away crying, She was so 
discouraged! The previous day her 
squash pies had boiled over in the oven, 
and her grape jelly wouldn't jell, and 
Gerald’s breakfast had been miserable 
on account of the buckwheats being 
heavy. Madgie lay across the foot of 
the bed and cried, and thought of all 
her troubles to their furthest limit. 

Suddenly she jumped up, bathed her 
face, put on her prettiest street suit, and 
took the horse cars. In an hour she 
was set down before a handsome house 
in the suburbs. 

Mrs. Regina Moore always received 
on Thursdays and was “at home.” 
There were two ladies taking their leave 
as Madgie entered the parlor. 

Aunt Regina cordially took the hand 
the younger lady extended, though with 
a slightly puzzled air. 

“T presume you do not know me,” 
said Madgie, tremulously. “ But you 
can help me so much! and I thought 
you would not refuse. 
housekeeper ¥ 

“Very young,” murmured Aunt 
Regina, gently. “Come and sit down 
by me and tell me what troubles 

ou.” 

“T wish so much—I try so hard—to 
do honor to my position,” faltered 
Madgie. “I know how _ unpleasant 
poorly prepared, indigestible food is— 
and I have spared no pains to learn to 





I ama young, 
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cook. But some of the dishes my hus. 
band likes best, and that are so nice for 
a change, I can not succeed with,” and 
Madgie went on to relate her cream. 
cake experience. 

Aunt Regina smiled brightly. 

“ You must not shove your pans or 
jar your oven, child. ‘That is what did 
the mischief. Cream cakes need to b 
handled with the greatest care when 
they are cooking. Try again, and df 
your pans, setting them down carefully, 
and closing the oven door gently, and 
your cakes will be ali right, I think 
And now may I know who has sucha 
good little wife ? 

“T am Mrs. Gerald Dighton,” said 
Madgie, partially unconscious of the 
sensation her words would create. 

Aunt Regina gasped and recovered 
herself. ° 

“ My dear, I’m delighted to make 
your acquaintance. Permit me to come 
and see you. I should have done » 
long ago.” 

“Oh, do!” cried Madgie, “come 
now!” 

In half an hour Aunt Regina hadon 
her bonnet, and had taken a return cat 
with Madgie. 

On the tea table Gerald found a 
‘charming supper, and his aunt, all sun 
shine, sat opposite him. Nobody 
explained all this, but every body was 
very happy. 

‘What delicious cream cakes ! ” cried 
Gerald. “Exactly like yours, Aunt 
Regina.” 

“ Madgie made them,” she said. 
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My sister, when grief casts its shadow around 
ou, 

And hides every hope away from your view ; 

When—as to the rack its strong chains have 
bound you, 

And life sets a task your hands may not do — 
Let not the waves of despair overwhelm you, 

The darkest clouds from Zarth's sky pass away, 
Sunshine of peace again may enfold you 

And brighten your life, now somber and gray. 


Might we not weary, if pleasure forever 


Should fill up the measure of time, here below ? 


If round our pathway, dangers lurked never, 
How should we choose the best way to go ? 
We might long for a cloud to veil the pure azure, 


If the sky ever clear, should seem to our sight; 
And the fairest of days might fail to give ple 


ure, 
If we looked forward to no coming night. 


All Nature unbrightened would be with fait 
flowers, 

If rain never fell to nourish their roots, , 
And if we ne’er passed through sorrowful houts; 
Our souls might be barren of blossoms, 
fruits ; 

Dark seems the side of the cloud which is neates 
The other with hues of the rainbow may glow; 
Seasons which often memory holds dearest, 
Are those which appeared the fullest of wo 
EsTEL MAY 
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ROSAMOND’S ROMANCE. 





See Picture ‘‘ The Wedding Day.” 





BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 





CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE STARS. 


Among the earliest bits of after Lenten 
society-news that floated on the morn- 
ing breeze in the fashionable quarter of 
St. Stephens, as the gayly attired crowd 
poured out of its portals one Easter Sun- 
day morning, the announcement of the 
engagement of Miss Rusamond Lancas- 
terto Mr. Edward Whyte seemed the 
most delectable, and the many congratu- 
latory smiles and bows under fire of which 
the pair of lovers made their way down 
the street after service, showed the evi- 
dent interest their friends and acquaint- 
ances took in the affair. 

That it was somewhat a matter of 
surprise might easily have been inferred 
by any casual stranger overhearing the 
gentle chorus of whispers, the remarks 
generally expressing a lively astonish- 
ment; the elder portion declaring it to 
be, in their mature minds, something of 
arisk for a man to marry a girl whose 
age his own doubled, while the younger 
gossipers, principally girls of the fair 
fiancée’s half a dozen teens, mingled 
their reception of the news with merry 
laughter at the idea of romantic Rosa- 
mond Lancaster’s prosaic affair du 
éeur: she who had always at school, 
and since, declared she should “ never 
fallin love or marry, save in the most 
approved three - volumed - romance- 
Manner.” 

“And to think,” cried one of the 
girls as a bevy of them walked out 
Walnut street together, “to think, 
that Rosamond Lancaster, of all peo- 
ple in the world, should at the end of 
her first season, be properly engaged to 
quite an elderly gentleman, and with- 
out having had the faintest shadow of 
a desperate flirtation with any young 
one, without having lacerated, to say 


hothing of broken, half a dozen mascu- 
line hearts !” 
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“Ah, but that’s not quite fair, 
Katharine,’ answered another; “I am 
sure Rosamond never intended or 
meant that she wished to be the heart- 
less coquette you describe; she only 
desired that Love should seem to her 
in its sentimental romantic seventeenth 
century grande cavalier style.” 

“Well if she wanted it ancient,” 
retorted Katharine Ward, with a toss 
of her saucy head that set the plumes 
in her new hat waving, “I’m sure she 
ought to be satisfied, Mr. Whyte ans- 
wers ¢hat description well enough. Aunt 
Letty says he was a ‘ gallant homme’ in 
her day, ages ago, and I’m positive I 
saw some gray glistening in his short-cut 
black locks the other night, when he 
sat in front of us at the lecture.” 

“ Perhaps the glamour of gold blinds 
her to the silver in his hair; papa says 
Edward Whyte is the richest part? in 
the city,” whispered another girl. 

“You are wrong about ¢hat¢ as well, 
and you are wickedly bearing false 
witness against your neighbor,” val- 
iantly spoke up Rosamond’s champion. 
“ Rosamond Lancaster hasn’t a sordid 
or mercenary thought in her heart ;_ if 
she marries Mr. Whyte it will be because 
she loves him with all her soul, for no 
other reason in the world ; and dear me, 
she’s only just engaged, even if it has 
all come about prosaically, there may 
ever SO many romantic things happen 
before they are married you know.” 

“Yes, she may repent and break it 
off,” rejoined Miss Ward with a saucy 
laugh and good-by, as the girls separ- 
ated for their respective homes. 

It was not only Rosamond’s friends, 
however, who were a trifle astonished 
at the somewhat matter-of-fact and 
commonplace courtship which had so 
speedily terminated in an engagement, 
but Rosamond herself when she thought 
the matter over, was surprised to dis- 
cover how entirely different to her pre- 
conceived ideas of how she should 
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“meet her fate,” the affair had come 
really about. But in spite of the pro- 
saic manner of love’s entrance into 
the castle of her heart, that it was the 
True Prince who had come she had no 
doubt, for when 


‘* He looked at her as a lover can 
She looked at him as one who awakes; 
The past was asleep and her life began.” 


“And now, I am going to be very 
honest and confess to you all my faults 
and failings, and then, you must be 
magnanimous and grant me absolution 
for every short coming of which I may 
be guilty in the future.” 

Rosamond mace this announcement 
to her lover one evening as they sat 
together in the moonlight in one of 
those happy blissful téte-a-tétes that 
follow an engagement. She looked so 
innocent of any fault or failing, and so 
charming and pretty as she sat there, 
close beside him, his very own, that no 
lover could have withstood declaring a 
passionate acquiescence to any request, 
reasonable or otherwise. 

“ First,” she continued, holding up a 
white finger, “ you must know that I am 
foolishly exacting, and terribly willful, 
and dreadfully jealous, and ridiculously 
romantic and a 

“ You are every thing that I love and 
admire, Rosamond, and I will not 
have my mistress maligned,”  inter- 
rupted the happy lover, cutting short 
the list with a tender caress of the 
little hand that told off the faults. 

“Ah, but if you begin by thinking 
me perfection, you will discover your 
mistake some day, and then?” 

“ Rosamond, I love you, and I feel 
sure that there is nothing you could be 
capable of doing or being, that will 
change that fact; you are jealous? I 
shall give you no cause for arousing 
that passion; exacting? I am your 
faithful knight, your bondsman, your 
slave ; willful? your wish is my law; 
romantic? ah, let me hope I may not 
have lived too long to realize your 
girlish fancy in the idealization of a 
lover” ! and Edward Whyte sighed as 
he remembered his youth was a thing 
of the past while hers was of to-day. 
“Tt is said,” he continued in a true 





sincere earnest tone, “that ‘the lover 
who pleads his cause eloquently, is only 
half in love.” Let me prove to you by 
the devotion of my life, Rosamond, that 
mine is faithful and strong and true,” 
and he looked down in her eyes ten. 
derly. 

“ And you promise forgiveness for all 
my sins?” persisted the girl, with a 
smile of pleasure at the devoted gaze 
and tone. 

“ Absolution unbounded, I swear it 
by yon solemn moon,” and he drew her 
to the window and pointed up to the 
great white disk in the June sky, that 
shed a flood of glory down upon them. 

“No, no; not by ‘the moon, the in- 
constant moon’, let us choose a star 
rather, by which to register our vows; 
see there, guarded by the Great Bear, 
shining always the year round, summer 
and winter nights, always with a stead- 
fast, faithful light ; there is the Polar 
Star, let that be our star, Edward, 
and whenever either of us is unhappy, 
or troubled, or distrustful, let us promise 
one another to look at that star and hope 
and trust,” and Rosamond’s voice grew 
low and earnest. 

“But we are never to be ‘ unhappy 
or troubled or distrustful’ I hope, 
Rosamond,” he replied as earnestly, 
“¢ Doubt that the stars are fire,’” he 
quoted, 


‘* * Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar 
But never doubt I love !’” 


She smiled at his ardor, and he seeing 
that she was pleased, went on in the 
words of Heine’s pretty song : 


‘* The stars have stood unmoving 
Thousands of years above, 
Each gazing on each other 

In deepest pain of love ; 
They speak a wondrous language, 
The fondest ever heard, 
Vet none of all the linguists 
Can understand a word ; 
Vet we right well shall learn it 
Through every sense and case, 
And the grammar of our study 
Shall be each other’s face.” 


After Rosamond had bidden her lover 
good-night, she stood at the window and 
watched his tall, manly figure until tt 
disappeared down the moonlight 
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ROSAMOND’S ROMANCE. 


street. She looked up at their star and 
sighed a happy sigh, and thought : 

“ Ah, my lover is as full of poetry and 
romance as 1; and I ‘ love him with an 
R because he is romantic,’ and I believe 
he could be as heroic and chivalric as 
any knight of old, and I wish I might 
put him to the test some day,” and then 
she went to bed and dreamed of Sir 
Lancelot and the lily maid of Astolat. 





CHAPTER II. 
BY THE SEA. 


The long stretch of glistening white 
sand below the board-walk at Atlantic 
City sparkled like powdered jewels in 
the bright sunlight of a hot August 
morning. It was near bathing hour, and 
already many gay costumes might be 
seen flitting along the walk or lying in 
picturesque attitudes on the beach. 

Troops of children in great hats and 
short stockings, showing very red sun- 
burned faces and calves, stumbled to 
and fro in the sands with their miniature 
shovels and buckets, while nurses and 
baby-carriages plowed through the 
heavy billows of sand that led to the 
sea’s edge. 

The band on the rill played “ See- 
saw” and airs from the Mikado, and the 
holiday with all its merry-go-round of 
pleasure had evidently begun. At some 
little distance from the music-stand 
Rosamond, with her uncle, Doctor Lan- 
caster, Mr. Whyte, and a party of 
friends from the Brighton, were sitting, 
making their plans for the day. 

“Well, what shall it be then?” asked 
Dr. Lancaster finally, in a desperate 
sort of tone, Rosamond having some- 
what petulantly vetoed several proposi- 
tions. “You don’t care to explore Af- 
tica and see Jumbo, whose colossal fig- 
ure is distinctly outlined on the clear 
sky this morning, and they teil me South 
Atlantic is three miles distant; you 
declare the drives about here are not 
worth seeing and—sailing ?” 

“Ugh!” interrupted Rosamond with 
ashudder. “TI hate sailing, and besides 
it makes Edward sick.” 
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** Do you wish to bathe?” ventured 
the doctor. 

“ But, doctor, my troublesome shoul- 
der has asserted itself in a vicious 
twinge of rheumatism this morning,” 
replied Mr. Whyte, toward whom the 
doctor had turned as he spoke, “ but,” 
he added, with a smile at Rosamond, 
“if you are desirous of trying the 
breakers this-morning, Iam at your 
service ; I dare say I am equal to the 
best.” 

Rosamond looked up quickly from the 
fancy work in her hands and in doing so 
detected a covert smile on the lips of 
two or three of her girl friends present, 
and above the music of the band she 
caught Katharine Ward’s voice hum- 
ming a snatch of “ Auld Robin Gray.” 
It was not the first time the girls had by 
their look and manner insinuated that 
they considered Mr. Whyte “old” 
and “slow” and “fussy,’’ and Rosa- 
mond felt an indignant flush dyeing her 
face crimson. To be sure, he didn’t 
care very much about parties and danc- 
ing, but he always asked her to dance, 
and allowed her to enjoy waltzing with 
her gentlemen friends if she wished to do 
so; and even if they had once or twice 
been obliged to refuse an invitation on 
account of his ailments, it was awfully 
unkind of the girls to laugh at her 
lover, and before her face too ! 

“Oh,” thought she, as she hurriedly 
rolled up her wools and canvas, “ if he 
only would do something to show them 
that he is braver and stronger and 
nobler than all those silly boys ¢Aey flirt 
with.” 

“ Rosamond,” cried Katharine Ward, 
in an aggravatingly sweet tone of voice, 
‘“‘if you want to bathe, and I suppose of 
course you do, and Mr. Whyte is not 
well, you can go in with us; Harry 
Carlton and Max Wenner and brother 
Jack are going to take us, and they are 
ever so strong and brave in the 
water.” 

A new, determined expression flitted 
over Rosamond’s face as she replied : 

“ Thank you, Katharine, I believe I 
will accept your offer ; but, uncle, you 
and Edward come down on the sands 
and sit and wait for me there.” 

“Yes, Whyte, let us don our robes and 
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take a sand bath,” said the doctor, ris- 
ing. 

“And, Edward,” continued Rosa- 
mond, lower, as they wended their way 
toward the bath-house, “ remember your 
promise to absolve me from all future 
sins!” 

An hour later, the people standing 
upon the pier watching the bathers 
below, were interested in a merry party 
a short ways up the sands ; one of the 
girlish figures seemed almost reckless in 
her daring attempts to brave the heavy 
breakers as they rolled rapidly in. She 
made a pretty picture in the water ; her 
bathing-suit was some dark blue worsted 
trimmed with red ; she wore no hat, and 
her hair twisted up high on her head 
was tied with a knot of cardinal ribbon, 
giving it the appearance of some gay 
bird’s crest. Suddenly she seemed to 
be borne away from her companions by 
some mighty current, and a frantic ges- 
ture of the white arms appealed piteously 
for help. The three men of her party 
saw her danger, and measured the dis- 
tance ; it was not possible for them to 
make it in safety, for she was already 
being carried down toward the wooden 
posts of the pier, where underneath it 
was countless fathoms deep, and marked 
“ Dangerous Bathing.” 

“Go back to her!” hoarsely shouted 
the crowd, as they saw the men make for 
the shore for assistance ; and now the 
frail figure thrown up on the crest of 
the next breaker was borne rapidly 
toward one of the posts. She caught it, 
and clung with slender girlish arms that 
could not meet about its huge bulk, and 
the dark sullen waves surged and rolled 
about her, threatening to dislodge the 
light grasp, and those who looked down 
from the pier, fascinated with the horror 
of the scene, saw the pale face upturned 
to them with an expression of agonized 
entreaty. As they gazed, a form came 
plowing and dashing through the deep 
waters, slowly but surely, and as if giv- 
ing him time, there seemed a lull in the 
incoming tide ; as the figure neared the 
girl she saw him and smiled faintly, and 
loosed her hold and fell upon his neck, 
and then he held her above the waves 
until the life-boat, which had made way 
as quickly as possible to their relief, 
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took them in and bore them safe to 
shore. 

Cheers went up from the excited 
crowd, as they bore the half lifeless girl 
to her bath-house, and a mass of people 
surrounded the hero who had risked his 
life so valiantly, until he rushed from 
their congratulations and hid himself in 
the retirement of his room. 

When the lovers sat alone together 
out on one of the isolated portions of 
the pier, the following evening, Rosa- 
mond made her confession. 

“‘T did not wish or intend to do any 
thing so foolish and wicked, dear,” she 
said, “but when Katharine Ward 
boasted of the courage and bravery of 
those doys, I earnestly hoped something 
would happen to prove—her mistake— 
Believe me, I never meant to test 
your love in that way ; I did not dream 
I was in such danger ; I only thought 
to go out a little way, and perhaps 
frighten them, and then float in—but, 
oh—that terrible current——” 

“Don’t think of it, Rosamond, it is 
all over now, and you are safe in my 
arms,” and he heid her closer.” 

“ Oh, but I want you to believe that I 
did not mean it as a test of your love, 
although it was one. You saved my 
life, and you are as brave and noble 
as ” 





“Your ideal hero, a sixteenth century 
knight?” laughed Mr. Whyte, as he 
assured Rosamond that he “ believed” 
her protestations, and would absolve 
her from all “ wrong”’ doing. 

Next day the seaside press teemed 
with the thrilling and romantic account 
of “ A Lover’s Rescue of his Bride from 
a Watery Grave,” and Rosamond and 
Mr. Whyte were the observed of all ob- 
servers when they appeared on the 
board-walk. 

Katharine Ward, and the other girls 
of the Rosamond circle, declared that this 
little episode of Rosamond’s engage- 
ment was certainly romantic, and 
“ sounded just like her.” 





CHAPTER III. 
COUP DE THEATRE. 


Upon Rosamond’s return from the 
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seashore and mountains that autumn, Mr. 
Whyte had urged their immediate union, 
but Dr. Lancaster reminded the impa- 
tient lover that he had agreed to leave 
his niece a “ Lancaster Rose ”’ until she 
should bloom a “ Whyte Rose ”’ the fol- 
lowing summer. 

“She is young, you know, Whyte,” 
said the old gentleman, earnestly, “ and 
it may be she don’t quite know her own 
mind ; girls are strange anomalies ; it 
is safer for you bothto give your en- 
gagement a year's trial.” 

“But surely, doctor—” began Mr. 
Whyte, in a protesting voice, and look- 
ing a trifle offended. 

“Surely,” echoed the doctor, smiling, 
“surely and truly Rosamond loves you, 
and I believe you love her ; but a year 
will prove it. She is young, as I said, 
and romantic, and full of girlish non- 
sense, which after the first fervor of 
your delight in her youth wears away, 
you may find unsuitable to your taste ; 
and again, your more mature and 
matter-of-fact way of viewing life may 
cause her unhappiness ; you were both 
a little precipitate in rushing into an en- 
gagement. Let your marriage be a 
matter of more consideration.” 

And Mr. Whyte, feeling there was no 
more to be said on the subject, quietly 
assented. 

The usual round of receptions, balls, 
and parties followed in their season’s 
turn that winter, and notwithstanding it 
was something of a bore to Edward 
Whyte to attend them all, he put a 
pleasant face upon it, and made a most 
devoted cavalier. 

“T shall be glad when this last affair 
ends the season’s festivities, shan’t you, 
Rosamond?” he asked her as they 
walked home one evening from a 
rehearsal of some tableaux in which they 
were to take part for the benefit of a 
hospital. 

“T don’t know,” she replied slowly, 
“T think I have enjoyed every one of 
the entertainments to which we have 
gone this winter ; this is only my second 
season, Edward,” she added, with a lit- 
tle suspicion of reproach in her voice. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” he _ returned 
quickly, switching his cane against the 
lamp-post they were passing, “ and you 


like to be admired ; well you have an 
attractive and romantic part to appear 
in to-morrow evening, and will look the 
beautiful bride to perfection, and re- 
ceive great applause no doubt.” 

It was not kind in him to accuse her 
of courting admiration ; the words and 
tone hurt her, and she drew her hand 
from out his arma little bit and answered 
hastily, as a girl will sometimes : 

“Yes, and every one says Jack Ward 
and I make a very handsome couple, 
but I did not imagine they had cast him 
for the groom, I thought you 

“ They thought him a more suitable 
match probably, you are nearer of an 
age.” 

“Was it for that reason they cast you 
with Mrs. Ray? How long has her 
husband been dead? She seems to 
have forgotten her mourning.” 

“Oh, she’s outlived romance and non- 
sense and believes in honest common- 
place matter-of-facts ; that comes with 
age, you know,” and the lover let the 
hand drop a little from his close hold. 





*‘Oh, the little more and how mu-zh it is 
The little less, and what worlds away !” 


This was their first quarrel and it 
seemed dreadful, it was like the end of 
the world, every thing seemed over 
between them. They walked on, she 
with a great lump in her heart that 
choked back words. He, with hard 
lines about his lips that barred speech. 
The street was deserted and quiet as 
death ; the moon and the stars shone 
brightly, and the shadows of the trees 
and their own figures, alas, no longer 
close and clinging, were distinctly out- 
lined before them. 

Rosamond sighed and glanced upward 
as they crossed the square leading to 
her home, and there in the northern sky 
shining down upon them steadfastly and 
clear gleamed their star, the polar star. 
She looked up into her lover’s face, and 
putting her hand back into his arm, 
whispered, 

“ The stars have stood unmoving 
Thousands of years above, 
Each gazing on each other 
In deepest pain of love. 

“ See, Edward, our star is looking at 

us, and it says ‘ Hope and Trust.’” 
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‘Forgive me, my darling, I was 
unreasonable and impatient,” impor- 
tuned the lover, as they stood within 
the vestibule. 

‘No, it was I who was foolish and 
fanciful and romantic—” 

‘‘ And I, matter of fact and common- 
place. Oh, Rosamond, I wish I could 
be your true ideal knight; what can I 
do to prove to you that I love all your 
‘romance and fancy and nonsense,’ as 
you term it?” 

“Wait until the time comes; let us 
forget every thing now but the reality, 
and that is, that we are really and truly 
friends again.” 

The next evening while Rosamond 
was waiting in the ante-room of the 
large private hall at Mrs. Gratton’s 
house, where the tableaux were to be 
beld, a great bouquet of white roses 
was brought to her. 

“ How perfectly lovely!” exclaimed 
Katharine Ward, who was to be a maid 
of honor to the bride in the tableau 
“The Wedding Day,” and stood beside 
Rosamond awaiting their call, “and 
see,” she continued, “one of the flow- 
ers has an inscription written upon it.” 

Rosamond looked closer and discov- 
ered, written on the petal of one of the 
fairest roses, after the new Parisian 
fashion, “‘ My Bride.” She blushed and 
hid it from her friends’ curious eyes. 

“Oh, a secret!” cried Katharine, 
laughing at Rosamond’s discomfiture. 

“Yes, sub rosa,”’ rejoined Rosamond, 
laying down the boquet. 

“ You look lovely, Rosamond,” said 
Katharine. “The antique style of cos- 
tume is becoming to you, but what a 
pity Mr. Whyte is not cast for the 
groom! The antique would suit him so 
well too, but Jack does look splendid, 
see here he comes,” she cried, as her 
brother made his appearance. ‘“ Oh, 
Jack, what a pity you are not to be the 
real groom to Rosamond’s bride; 
you both look so suited to one another.” 

“ Sorry to disappoint you, Katharine, 
but your brother is not even to be my 
groom for a moment ; I have persuaded 
Mrs. Gratton to allow Mr. Whyte to 
take that part, and so if you will pardon 
me, Mr. Ward, I will have Mr. Whyte 
for my groom, you are to be one of the 


attendants,” and Rosamond turned to 
her lover, who now made his appear- 
ance dressed after the fashion of one of 
the cavaliers of the seventeenth century, 
from an old painting of which the tab- 
leau had been copied. 

“Oh, dear, how devoted and touch. 
ing!” cried Miss Ward, with elevated 
eyebrows and uplifted hands ; “ Jack, 
cross swords with your rival! I had no 
idea, Mr. Whyte, that you possessed 
sufficient sentiment or fancy to humor 
Rosamond in her romantic notions,” she 
continued sarcastically. 

“T assure you, Miss Ward,” rejoined 
Mr. Whyte, “ I am quite as romantic as 
Miss Lancaster, and I dare say we shall 
both astonish all our friends some day 
with our ‘seventeenth century drama- 
tic possibilities.’ ” 

“ Well, Jack, what are you going to 
do?” asked his sister. “/’ve a great 
mind to refuse to take part !”’ 

“ Nonsense, Katharine, I recognize 
Mr. Whyte’s claim, and yield my bride, 
and as here comes the call-boy, we had 
best put on our pleasant expressions and 
‘look as pretty as the picture ’ demands.” 

The tableau, “ Zhe Wedding Day,” 
was the last one on the programme,and is 
remembered by all who were spectators, 
as the most decidedly successful one 
ever presented. Asthe orchestra softly 
played the march from Lohengrin, and 
the curtain rose presenting the beautiful 
picture, a murmur of surprise ran 
through the audience, as they beheld 
the Rev. Dr. Mosely make his appear- 
ance in surplice, and carrying a prayer- 
book. Even the well posed figures in 
the tableau seemed to receive a shock, 
from which they recovered themselves, 
and remained in position, as the music 
ceased and the clergyman stepped beside 
Rosamond and Mr. Whyte, and in his 
deep voice began : 

“ Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether here in the sight of God and the 
face of this company to join together 
this man and this woman in holy matri- 
mony,” and then followed the remainder 
of the beautiful service. When he asked: 
“Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man ?”’ there was a breathless sus- 
pense, and then Doctor Lancaster’s tall 
figure made its way forward, and put 
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Rosamond’s hand into that of her hus- 
band. 

That there was a buzz of astonish- 
ment, preluding the congratulations that 
followed, need not be told; a greater 
coup de theatre could not have been imag- 
ined by the most inventive seeker after 
the novel; allof Rosamond’s and Mr. 
Whyte’s dear five hundred friends were 
present, and, as it was a strictly private 
entertainment, no strangers outside of 
their circle were among them. 

“Well Rosamond!” cried Katharine 
Ward, when she had recovered her 
speech and kissed the bride. “I must 
say, you have kept your word and done 
as you always declared you would, have 
an unstereotyped wedding !”’ 

“I promised to astonish you with my 
possibilities for romance also, did I not 
Miss Ward? Have I succeeded ?” 
asked the groom. 

“You have indeed, Whyte,” replied 


Doctor Lancaster, “‘ and you inoculated 
me as well. I never would have believed 
that I would have sanctioned a run- 
away match ; but you have my blessing; 
you are both well mated I see, in the 
sentimental and fantastic, not to say 
romantic and quixotic! I did hope, 
however, that your common-sense would 
have out-balanced Rosamond’s nonsense 
but you are a pair—” 

“The happiest pair in the world,” 
interrupted Mr. Whyte, clasping his 
wife’s hand closely. 

There were some to be sure who 
shook their heads and talked of “ mar- 
rying in haste and repenting at leisure,” 
when the story of the wedding was 
noised about ; but those who knew the 
parties best considered it “very appro- 
priate,” and Mrs. Gratton quite enjoys 
telling of the success of her tableaux, 
the last one of which will always be 
remembered as “ Rosamond’s Romance.” 


0 oe 


TWILIGHT GUESTS. 


—— 


As the sunset fades away, 

When ’tis neither night nor day, 
Comes an hour we seem to feel 

A new sense upon us steal ; 

As though those in life we loved 
Lived again, and ’round us moved ; 
And our hearts their kinship own, 


Knowing we are not alone. 


No familiar forms appear ; 
We can not their voices hear, 
Yet, that they are somewhere near 


We are sure, and seem to meet 
Heart to heart, in converse sweet. 
Sing we songs of days gone by 
And we deem we hear them sigh ; 
By our side they seem to stand 


And in spirit clasp our hand. 


As the twilight sinks in night 
Fade they with the fading light, 
And the silent guests of mind 
Drift to shadows undefined. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 

















I. 


“So you have come again to trouble 
me?” was Flora Bransom’s cheerless 
greeting to her cousin Walter Bransom, 
as he entered the sitting-room. She 
was reclining on the sofa with her head 
bolstered up with a pillow, on which her 
blonde locks lay in pretty confusion. 

Walter Bransom was taken a little by 
surprise, by his cousin’s remark ; but 
knowing her changeful mood, he ad- 
vanced and stood near her. He looked 
down, but she closed her eyes, and he 
said : 

“T am sorry if I trouble you by my 
presence. I have been looking for you 
for the last half hour, and now when I 
chance to find you here, I get but poor 
return for all my pains.” He moved 
toward the door, but Flora noticed it, 
and asked quickly : 

“You have been looking for me ?” 

“T believe that was what I said.” 

“You are rather cross. But since 
you have found me, what is it you 
wish ?” 

“Why,” he hesitated a moment, and 
then continued ; ‘“ you see I grew tired 
of reading ; Lorine was in no mood for 
conversation ; your father was asleep 
and I was driven almost desperate for 
something to assist me in passing the 
time agreeably, or some one to converse 
with. I determined to hunt you up and 
get you to help drive off this ennui that 
had taken possession of me.” 

“You are very complimentary, I am 
sure ; but I have my own troubles to 
contend with.” 

She pressed her hands to her forehead 
as she spoke. 

“ Are you ailing ?”’ he asked, noticing 
the movement. 

“TI have a headache.” 

“ A little fresh air will do you good. 
Shall we take a stroll ?” 

“No.” 

“Shall I bathe your temples with 
some cologne?” 

“If vou please.” 


LATE, BUT NOT TOO LATE. 





BY EMIL LUDEKENS, 





He went for the cologne, then took 
her handkerchief and moistened it. He 
drew a chair close beside her, and 
brushing her hair from her forehead, 
placed the handkerchief upon it. 

“T hope that will relieve you.” 

“ Have you been very lonesome?” 

“Very.” 

“ And Lorine is on the veranda ?” 

“Tea.” 

“‘T do feel so very sorry for her.” 

“So do I.” 

“ Just think, Walter, she is to be mar- 
ried next week. How close the time is 
at hand; only four days more. It 
doesn’t seem as though she is to be 
married. She is so sad; one would 
imagine it were a funeral she expected 
to attend instead of a wedding. I don’t 
blame her either ; I can’t bear Raymond 
St. Clair, and papa should not have per- 
suaded, or more properly speaking, 
obliged her to consent to wed him. Wai- 
ter, don’t you think it wicked of Ray- 
mond to insist on marrying her when he 
knows she does not love him and _ never 
will.” 

“Very wicked indeed,” Walter re- 
plied. 

“ You wouldn’t do it, would you ?” 

“ T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

Flora sprang up to a sitting posture, 
while her handkerchief fell in her lap. 
She loaked sternly at Walter and asked: 

“You don’t know ?” 

Walter saw that his remark was not 
in harmony with her view of the matter, 
and that he had made a mistake, and he 
replied quickly : 

“ Certainly I know. I wouldn’t.” 

“T thought you wouldn't, Walter.” 
She resumed her reclining posture on 
the sofa. He moistened her handker- 
chief and replaced it on her forehead. 

“Papa has a very high estimation for 
Raymond St. Clair,and he was a great 
friend of his father, to whom he was 
under great obligations for several gen- 
erous acts ; since he can make no return 
to his father, who is dead, he probably 
believed that he was in duty bound to 
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use his influence as a father to obtain 
Lorine’s consent to wed Raymond as a 
return for past kindnesses. 

“ And does Raymond love her?” 

“Desperately, I believe. Lorine 
cherishes the memory of Malcolm Le- 
gare, and she broods over his untimely 
death—You have noticed the locket she 
always wears ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It contains Malcolm’s picture. She 
was betrothed to him. He was cailed 
to Europe ; the steamer on which he had 
taken passage was wrecked and Mal- 
colm’s name was among the list of the 
passengers who perished. It is over a 
year ago since that occurred—But you 
recollect all about it?” 

“TI do—and how was Malcolm re- 
garded by your father ?” 

“Papa looked upon him as ason. He 
loved him dearly and could not get over 
the shock the news of his death gave 
him for some time.” 

“Will Malcolm’s father attend the 
wedding ?” 

“No. He loves Lorine and calls to 
see her often ; but he can not witness 
the marriage at which he hoped his son 
would be the groom—And he has no 
high regard for Raymond St. Clair.” 

“And your father, he surely must 
understand Lorine’s position and that 
she does not love Raymond? He will 
not permit the marriage to take place 
when he comprehends that her life will 
be one of misery in the forced relation- 
ship with a man whose presence she 
certainly must abhor?” 

“ He believes her behavior toa certain 
extent to be frivolous and that it will 
change and she become reasonable. His 
marriage with my mother was similar, he 
says, and mutual esteem and love sprang 
up between them in after years. He 
believes a like result will follow this 
union; but I beg to differ with 
him.” 

“ And if you were placed in a similar 
situation, would you, like Lorine, calmly 
submit ?” 

“TI would not; even if I was com- 
pelled to disregard my father’s wishes 
and thwart his purpose!” 

“Tt is what I would advise Lorine to 


do.” 


“She is fearful lest she offend him 
and meekly obeys.” 

A moment’s silence ensued and Wal- 
ter inquired. 

“Is your head relieved ?” 

“The pain is gone, thanks to your 
skillas a physician—And your ennui?” 

“It is gone, thanks to your entertain- 
ment—Let us take a stroll.” 

She rose, brushed back her hair, took 
up her wide rimmed straw hat and 
walked to the door; Walter fol- 
lowed and they left the house to- 
gether. 

Major Bransom was lying back in a 
large country-made rocking-chair fast 
asleep, on the porch in the rear of his 
house. He was a southern planter and 
before him stretched his many acres 
planted with cotton which was ready 
for picking at that season, the early part 
of October, and the field had the appear- 
ance of being crusted with a fall of 
snow. Among the rows, negroes, male 
and female, old and young were picking 
the beautiful white product and putting 
it in bags which they carried ; when the 
bags were filled their contents was 
emptied into large baskets which were 
carried to the gin-house. 

Upon another rocker, a little distance 
from the major, sat Lorine; she had 
been busy with her needle work, but it 
now lay idly in her lap and her eyes 
were scanning the distance while she 
rocked gently toand fro. Asigh would 
occasionally escape her and she would 
take up her work as if to proceed with 
it, but would let it falf again without a 
stitch and resume her rocking and gaze 
into the distance. 

The rapid roll of buggy wheels was 
heard, and a buggy was driven to the 
steps of the porch and Raymond St. 
Clair sprang from it and advanced 
toward Lorine bowing. 

The major was awakened from his 
siesta and rose hastily to bid Raymond 
good-day ; and then leisurely entered 
the house. 

Raymond took the rocker vacated by 
the major, and inquired, 

“T trust you are well, Lorine ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you, sir.” 

Lorine took up her work and busied 
herself with it. 


















“T have ventured to come to ask you 
to take a drive with me.” 

“If you wish it I will go.” 

Raymond colored and bit his lip. 
Each time he came to see her he hoped 
to see her cheerful and pleasanter 
toward him; but each time his disap- 
pointment was increased by finding that 
she grew more distant. He said quickly 
and passionately as he rose : 

“ Lorine, I have come to consult your 
wishes, not mine. If it is unpleasant 
for you to drive you can say so, and I 
will be satisfied. Your coldness toward 
me, instead of diminishing, as the time 
draws near our marriage, is increasing. 
I have often spoken of my affection for 
you and although you can not return it, 
you could act with more consideration 
for my feelings, and with kindness.” 

“T have told you that I respect you.” 

“ True, respect may exist with an in- 
surmountable barrier between us. I 
trusted you would change and that I 
could still succeed in winning your 
love.” 

“‘ Never.” 

“But I will not despair of doing’ so 
yet.” 

“You were aware of what you might 
expect. You were not deceived in 
regard to my position or sentiments—I 
would it were different ; that the pall- 
like sorrow hovering over might be dis- 
pelled and even a faint glimmer of hap- 
piness appear in the dim future that I 
might look to. But it is not so and I 
must be content—My father commands, 
his child obeys. uty is severe.” 

Raymond leaned over her rocker as 
he replied ; 

“Do not regard our marriage in the 
light of duty or command. Did I de- 
spair of making you happy I would re- 
nounce the right you have honored me 
with and beg you to recall your promise, 
while I would willingly suffer the pain 
of a hopeless love—Your grief is your 
own making; you brood on the past, 
the memory of him who is lost.” 

“Hush!” she exclaimed. She 
trembled as she spoke and clasped her 
locket in her hand. 

“Do not fear, Lorine! he was my 
friend as he was yours. His memory is 


as sacred to me as to you, and I could 


. 
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not suffer my lips to utter aught against 
him.” 

Raymond spoke with feeling as he 
spoke the truth. He and Malcolm had 
been warm friends and he was deeply 
grieved when the news of his death 
reached him. Raymond loved Lorine 
passionately and while he was aware 
that she did not return his affections as 
he really wished, he cherished the hope 
that at some day her prejudices would 
disappear. He was a passionate man 
but genial and generous to his friends, 
though they were but few. He was tall 
with an erect and easy carriage and 
handsome. While he was respected and 
esteemed by his neighbors, his haughty 
manner did not permit many intimacies, 
and his temper was fiery. 

Lorine was somewhat smaller than 
Raymond ; she was _ very beautiful, 
although her expression was one of 
sadness and her eyes would droop 
languidly. when in conversation. She 
was unlike her sister Flora, who was 
rather small, pretty and full of gayety 
and mischief and only seventeen, three 
years the junior of Lorine. 

As Raymond concluded, a negro 
rode rapidly to the porch and dismount- 
ing, ascended the stairs and stopped. 

Raymond approached him and 
received a telegram which he opened 
and read. His brow darkened and his 
hand trembled. He gained his self- 
possession in a moment and dismissing 
the negro, returned to Lorine. 

“A telegram compels me to hasten 
to town to attend toa matter that I had 
neglected. Pray pardon me for leaving 
you so abruptly.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Lorine. 

“T will be here to-morrow.” Lorine 
extended her hand; he took it and raised 
it to his lips. He entered his buggy 
and drove rapidly home; there he 
hastened to his room and after fasten- 
ing the door threw himself into a chair. 

His face was pale and his _ lips 
trembled. Occasionally an angry flush 
would color his face and his eyes would 
sparkle with an angry gleam, while 
muttering sounds would escape his lips. 
He would rise suddenly and pace the 
room excitedly. He stopped at the 
window and drew the telegram from his 
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pocket and read it again. It was dated 
at New York and ran as follows. 
I am alive and well. Break the news 


to Lorine. Will wire her to-morrow. 
Malcolm Legare. 
“Will wire her to-morrow!” he 
repeated. He crushed the message in 
his hand. “She must not hear from 


him! I will prevent it! my happiness 
is staked upon it !”” He sank into a chair 
and commenced to devise means of 


securing the intended telegram before. 


it would reach Lorine. 

“ Walter, I feel dreadfully tired or 
lazy,” said Flora, the afternoon of the 
following day as they walked on the 
porch. She took a seat on the steps 
and leaned against a post. Walter fol- 
lowed her example and sat just below 
her. 

“What shall we do, 
you suggest any thing?” 

“T would suggest a stroll; but prefer 
to wait a half hour when it will be 
pleasanter.”’ 

“That is about all you can ever sug- 
gest and I get out of patience with you 
sometimes.” 

“T love to be with nature, in the 
woods, in its wild haunts, to push my 
way through the tangled shrubbery and 
hear the shrill voice of a bird, disturbed 
or startled from a branch on which it 
rested. I love to stroll through paths 
shaded with the thick foliage of the 
overhanging boughs. What arbor is 
prettier than the one nature has thus 
rudely constructed ? The sound of the 
rippling waters of a brook are music to 
my ears and I am happy when I hear 
the soft murmur of the light breeze, and 
I cast myself upon the scattered foliage 
to listen to its murmuring as if I heard 
the voice of nature in its sound.” 

“You are sentimental, Walter.” 

“What is life without sentiment? 
It is a barren existence, the cold, hard 
struggle to live but to die and pass into 
oblivion.” 

Flora yawned; she was not inter- 
ested. 

“Excuse me, Walter.— Read me some- 
thing.” 

He went fora book and read to her. 
He read for some time and then look- 
ing up saw that she was asleep. He 


Walter, can’t 


was angry that so little interest was 
taken by her in his efforts to please her 
and flung the book upon the porch. 
The sound of its fall startled her and 
she sprang up quickly. Seeing his 
anger she asked : 

“‘ Why, what is the matter with you, 
Walter ? How you frightened me. Have 
you finished ?” 

“IT have,” he answered curtly. 

“ And wasn’t it interesting ?”’ 

“Judging by your behavior it was 
not. You are very kind to go tosleep 
after asking me to read.” 

“Forgive me! but your voice is 
so very soothing when you read; it 
lulled me to sleep—and it is so warm.” 

At this moment Raymond rode up 
and dismounting came toward them. 

“What is the matter?” he inquired 
pleasantly. ‘“‘ You both seem angered. 
Another quarrel?—The course of true 
etc., you know the old saw.” 

Flora blushed and smiled while Wal- 
ter didthe same. Lorine now appeared 
and Walter and Flora took their way 
across the field to the gin-house. They 
climbed the wooden stairs on the out- 
side of the building to the first story 
and watched the weighing of the cotton 
as it was brought in ; and saw the stall- 
like compartments filled. with seed 
cotton ; they watched the gin; a negro 
was feeding the machine from the top, 
the seed fell from the front, while the 
lint-cotton was driven into the lint-room. 
Walter and Flora pressed their faces 
against the window of the lint-room 
and peeped within; the cotton was 
blown about like flakes of snow tossed 
by the wind, and gathered on the walls 
and ceiling from which it hung in pic- 
turesque festoons. They witnessed 
the operations of the cotton press and 
then left the building to continue their 
walk. They wandered into the valley 
and there sat down and rested. A 
spring was bubbling near by and they 





. drank some of its clear cool water. As 


they sat there upon the scattered leaves 
and pine-straw, the notes of the mocking 
bird could be heard from a distant tree 
where he was imitating his fellow song- 
ster; the tap-tap of the woodpecker 
sounded on the air as he labored indus- 
triously to pierce the trunk of a decayed 
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tree ; while blue-birds and red-breasts 
sped overhead revealing their bright 
gay plumage. 

Neither had spoken for some time 
when Flora suddenly asked : 

“ And this is what you love, Wal- 
ter?” 

“Va” 

“TI do also. I often come here, as 
I think the spot so charming and 
lovely.” 

“Flora, I love this place, and so 
many objects about are familiar to me 
because I have visited it often, some- 
times alone and sometimes with you. 
But I have not been thinking of the 
place and its loveliness since I have 
been here. I have been thinking how 
close the wedding day is at hand, and 
that I will be forced to take my depar- 
ture on the day following. 

“Isn't it too bad?” 

They both got up as if to go. 

“T am glad you think so. It will 
probably be a long time before I see 
you again—a year—perhaps longer. 
Father insists upon my spending a year 
in Europe. Will you think of me some- 
times when I am gone ?”’ 

He took her hand; she hung her 
head, her gaze resting on the ground. 

“You will think of me; will you 
not?” 

She still continued silent. They 
stood near the trunk of an old oak, and 
the partly withered leaves rustled 
lightly as the wind swept between the 
branches. He stole his arm about her 
waist, and meeting with no resistance, he 
drew her to him, and rested her head 
on his breast. Bending over her he 
whispered : 

“Flora, I love you. You will not 
make me unhappy by telling me you 
can not return my affection?" he con- 
tinued quickly. He felt her tremble. 
“Speak, Flora! You do love me, do 
you not ?” 

Again the leaves rustled lightly. 
Flora looked up through her tear- 
dimmed eyes, and blushing, answered : 

“ Yes, Walter, I do love you.” 

Walter stooped and kissed her. 


Slowly they retraced their steps 


homeward, while the shadows of night 
were gathering. 


As they neared the 
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house, they saw the negro who deliv. 
ered the telegraphic messages stop before 
the house, and Raymond approach him 
and receive a message, after which the 
messenger rode away. As they came 
nearer, they saw Raymond read it 
and then thrust his hand in his breast 


as if to place the message in his pocket, 


but must have missed it, as it fluttered 
and fell to the ground, while Raymond 
hastened into the house. Flora did not 
notice this, and when they reached the 
house, she hurriedly left him. -Walter 
walked to the place where he had seen 
the dispatch fall, and stooping, picked 
it up. Glancing at it, he saw it was 
addressed to Miss Lorine Bransom, 
He looked around and saw he was 
alone; again he glanced at the name, 
and examined the envelope; it was 
open. 

“This is strange,” he said, in a 
scarcely audible tone. “It must be 
the message he received and read. 
What can it mean? I will see Lorine.” 
He moved a few paces, and then 
stopped. A desire to know the con- 
tents seized him, and he drew the mes- 
sage from the envelope. “It is wrong 
to pry into her affairs; but a mystery 
seems to hang about it. I will read it. 
She need never know my offense.” 
He unfolded it, and read by the fast 
waning light : 


“ Raymond has told you of my safety. 
Expect me Tuesday. 
“ MALCOLM.” 


“ Malcolm!” cried Walter, and he 
tottered fora moment at the sudden- 
ness of the news. ‘“ Malcolm alive and 
safe! here on Tuesday, the day of the 
wedding.” He repeated, “‘ Raymond 
has told you of my safety.’ I seem to 
understand it all! he must have known 
of this dispatch and intercepted it. 
Scoundrel! A means to force Lorine 
into bonds she would not willingly 
assume, if she knew of Malcolm’s 
safety. He will arrive on Tuesday ; 
the train does not reach town until four 
—two hours after the marriage. Mal- 
colm will be late. What scheming and 
treachery! But, Raymond, you shall 
be outwitted!” He placed the dis- 
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patch in his pocket, and walking to the 
other side of the house, entered it. 

Raymond sat with Lorine and her 
father; Flora entered, smiling and 
blushing. Raymond was ill at ease; 
the dispatch that he believed he had 
in his pocket,troubled him. The dis- 
appointment at losing Lorine would 
arise to his mind. ‘Then he would 
seem to take courage in the knowledge 
that Malcolm would arrive too late. 
But his trickery would be discovered 
upon Malcolm’s arrival, and he would 
feel the sting of humiliation and remorse. 
He would scorch under her scorn at his 
miserable conduct. Once he was on 
the point of telling her that Malcolm 
was alive, but he hesitated and remained 
silent. He had no peace ; he wished to 
be alone. He saw the blushing face of 
Flora and her smile; he seemed to 
divine the reason of her happiness, and 
he envied Walter his good fortune. A 
half hour’s torture was all that Raymond 
could endure, and he took his departure. 
He spurred his horse; he could not 
bear to trot leisurely. He wished for 
the solitude of his own room, and when 
he reached home hastened to it at once, 
and fastened the door securely. 

“ Fortune has favored me in securing 
the dispatch,” he muttered. “ But, my 
God, what have I done! Howcan I 
ever hope to be pardoned for it! It 
turns my brain!” 

He drew a dispatch from his pocket 
and held it to the candle ; it burned, the 
flames were stealing up to his hand. 

“Gone! gone!’ heexclaimed. But 
his eyes suddenly fell on the portion of 
his name “ Clair,” and he dropped the 
burning paper and extinguished the 
flame with his foot. He picked up 
what was left and saw the letters “ air’’ ; 
he pulled out the remnant of the tele- 
gram and read, “ Will wire her to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Curse it!” he muttered, as he flung 
the charred remains into the fire-place. 
He felt in his pockets, he could not find 
the other dispatch ; again he searched 
his pockets carefully without success. 
He must have lost it, he thought. He 
paced the room rapidly, muttering half- 
suppressed oaths. He summoned a 
servant and sent him out to search for 


the missing paper. He waited and 
paced the room excitedly until his re- 
turn. The search had proven fruitless. 


‘Il. 


THE wedding-day had come. Lorine 
entered the library where her father was 
seated at a table with his face buried in 
his hands. He looked up as she 
entered ; his face was clouded and 
showed signs of grief andtrouble. He 
had relented of his purpose of insisting 
on the marriage ; he dreaded results far 
different from those he first anticipated 
would follow the union. Reports of 
Raymond’s ungovernable temper and 
others damaging to his character had 
reached him ; at first he gave no cre- 
dence to them, but now he dreaded lest 
there be might truth in them and feared 
for his daughter’s happiness. He had not 
determined to prevent the marriage, but 
wished merely to inform his daughter 
that she was free to act as she chose. He 
had sent for her. He beckoned Lorine 
to seat herself upon the stool at his 
feet ; she did so, and buried her tear- 
stained face in his lap; he passed his 
fingers through her hair. She looked 
up into his face and inquired : 

“You sent for me, father?” 

“Yes, Lorine ; that I might tell you 
that I no longer insist on your marry- 
ing Raymond.” 

“You no longer insist?” Lorine re- 
peated, excitedly. 

“Tt is rather late to come to this con- 
clusion, but forgive me for whatever 
unhappiness I have occasioned. There 
is yet time for retraction—I will send for 
him and inform him that you have 
recalled your consent.” He endeavored 
to rise, bui Lorine said quickly : 

“No, no! wait! it is sosudden; I 
must consider.” . 

“ Remember, Lorine, I still hold Ray- 
mond in high estimation, and would be 
pleased to have you become his wife. 
But I have learned that I must not self- 
ishly regard my own happiness and for- 
get that of my daughter. If you 
believe you can never love him, that 
you can never be happy with him, you 
must recall your promise, Lorine.” He 
stooped and kissed her brow passion- 
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ately. His hands trembled as he held her 
head between them. “ You may retire to 
your room; there consider your posi- 
tion and arrive at your conclusion. If 
Malcolm were here—God bless him! 
—I would be able to recommend what 
course to take. But my love for Ray- 
mond and yourself will not permit me 
now to advise you. Act as you will; 
heaven knows I look forward to your 
happiness ; I will love you as my daugh- 
ter still.” 

He rose, drew Lorine to his breast 
and kissed her again. ‘“ Now go, 
Lorine.” 

He sank back into his chair while 
Lorine retired slowly from the room. 

In the sitting-room, Walter was stand- 
ing by the window drumming on the 
panes with his fingers; Flora was 
seated in a large chair with her back 
toward him ; she was holding a book, 
but was not reading. 

Walter was considerably excited ; by 
a mere chance he was possessed of the 
knowledge of Malcolm’s safety and of 
his expected arrival. Time seemed to 
drag with him and he was anxious for 
the appearance of Malcolm, although 
the train was not due for several hours. 
At length Flora ventured to ask : 

“ Don't you feel rather gloomy to-day, 
Walter? I do.” 

Walter did not hear her; he was so 
engrossed with his own thoughts, and 
made no reply. 

“T wish it was over 
you?” 

Again he did not hear her ; she turned 
in her chair and called impatiently : 

“ Walter !”’ 

He turned to her quickly, and in- 
quired : 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ T asked you whether you didn’t feel 
rather gloomy to-day.” 

“Yes.” He resumed his drumming 
on the glass. 

“ You wouldn’t feel so on our wed- 
ding day, would you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Flora. She sprang 
from her chair and went over to him. 
He was surprised at her sudden appear- 
ance before him, and at seeing the tears 
gathering in her eyes. 
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*“ You would, would you?” she ex- 
claimed, shaking her finger at him, 
“What is the matter now? 

are you so wrought up about ?” 

“ T asked you whether you would feel 
so gloomy on our wedding day, and you 
said yes.” 

He smiled and drew her to him. 

“1 could not feel gloomy then, as it 
will be the happiest day of my life, I 
did not understand your question, and 
—I paid no heed towhat you said. For- 
give me, and I will not do so again.” 

Raymond entered and apologized for 
his intrusion. He inquired for her 
father, and Flora directed him to the 
library. Flora then sought Lorine. 

* * * * 


what 


The wedding was to be a private one, 
only a few friends had been invited, 
aud they were in the parlor. Major 
Bransom, Lorine and Raymond were in 
the library, while Walter and Flora were 
in the sitting-room in conversation at 
the window. 

Suddenly Flora asked. 

“ What time is it ?” 

“Tt is after two.” 

“Why, how strange. I told themI 
would be here, and they could send for 
me! Iwill go to the library and see 
what has happened.” 

She moved tothe door, but Raymond 
entered in an excited manner with a let- 
ter in his hand. He handed the letter 
to Walter and said quickly : 

“ Read it!” 

“It was a hastily written note from 
the wife of the minister, and stated that 
her husband had fallen from his horse 
as he was about to start for Major 
Bransom’s, and was _ severely injured 
although not fatally so. She also ex- 
pressed her regret that he was unable 
to officiate at the marriage. 

Walter read the note aloud, and when 
he finished the exclamation, “ Thank 
God !” escaped his lips. 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Raymond, excitedly. 

“Why, Walter, how can you?” said 
Flora. 

Walter was ready for the emergency 
and answered : 

“The news of his accident took me 
by surprise and awoke my sympathies. 
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My esteem for him brought forth the 
exclamation at the information that he 
was not fatally injured.” 

Raymond appeared to be satisfied, 
and asked: ‘“ Well, Walter, what is to 
be done? I look upon you as my 
friend. Will you drive to town at once 
and secure the services of another min- 
ister?” 

“T will.” 

“Thanks. You will never have occa- 
sion to regret the act.” 

Walter hastened to Flora. 

“Flora,I will be absent about two 
hours. You must ‘remain with Lorine 
during that time, and under no circum- 
stances permit the marriage to take 
place until my return.” 

“You are needlessly excited. Walter ; 
the marriage is impossible to take place 
during that time.” 

“It may be so. But yet you will 
promise to do as I ask?” 

“T will promise. But why?” 

“T can not tell you at present, but rest 
assured I ask it for Lorine’s happiness.” 
He drove to town, but did not find the 
minister at home. After a long circuit 
of driving he succeeded in finding him. 
He then drove rapidly to the depot, 
teaching it as the train drew in. Mal- 
com stepped from the cars, and was 
sized by Walter and crowded into 
the buggy with the minister and him- 
self. During the drive, Walter gave 
Malcolm full particulars of the intended 
marriage, and of Raymond’s treachery. 
Malcolm became angered, and was 
bitter in his utterances against Ray- 
mond. When they came near the house, 
he sprang from the buggy and made a 
titcuit to reach it unperceived. Walter 
drove on and assisted the minister to 
alight, and asked him in. 

Raymond met him and_ inquired 
quickly: ‘You have returned ; and the 
inister ?”” 

“Ts in the parlor waiting for you.” 
Raymond turned to Lorine and asked: 
“Lorine, are you ready ?” 





Lorine rose and took his arm; they 

Moved toward the door ; Major Bransom 

dllowed, and Flora stepped to the side 

{ Walter, who stood close to the partly 

pen door ; when Raymond and Lorine 

tre near him,he drew the telegram 
VOL. CXIlIl.—4. 





from his pocket, and stepping in front 
of them, said : 

“ Excuse me, Lorine, but I wish you 
to hear me before you leave this room.” 

Raymond shrank back ; he saw the 
yellow colored paper, and like a flash it 
entered his mind that it was the missing 
telegram. He made a quick movement 
to seize the dispatch, and secured it 
before Walter could prevent. 

“ Coward!” cried Walter. 
will not avail you any now.” 

Lorine drew back and _ seized her 
father’s hand, and he placed his arm 
about her. She was pale, and trembled, 
and was surprised at the scene enacted 
before her. 

Walter continued pointing to the 
dispatch that Raymond held. 

“That paper, Lorine, is a telegram 
from Malcolm Lagare !” 

“ From Malcolm Lagare?”’ she asked, 
excitedly. ‘He is alive? Where is he, 
Walter?’’ And she rushed toward him, 
but Raymond seized her quickly by the 
arm, and said : 

“Lorine, be calm! this is a plan of 
Walter’s to add excitement to our mar- 
riage.” 

“It is 
show it!” . 

“Tt is a lie!” exclaimed Raymond. 
“Malcolm is dead, and the telegram is 
a myth!” 

“No, not dead, but alive !”” Malcolm 
spoke, and he stood before them. 

Raymond staggered back. A mo- 
ment’s silence ; then Lorine cried— 

“ Malcolm!” and fell in his arms. 

“Late, but not too late, Lorine,” 
whispered Malcolm, as he stooped over 
her and kissed her brow. 

Unable to contain himself, Raymond 
advanced a step and said : 

“ Lorine, the minister is waiting. You 
will choose between us, since Malcolm 
is here.” 

She looked at him, and then at Mal- 
colm, and throwing her arms around the 
latter’s neck, said : 

“T have chosen.” 

Raymond bowed his head and left. 

There was no wedding that day, but 
the event of Malcolm’s return was cele- 
brated, and two months later he and 
Lorine were married. 


“ But it 
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ately. His hands trembled as he held her 
head between them. “ You may retire to 
your room; there consider your posi- 
tion and arrive at your conclusion. If 
Malcolm were here—God bless him! 
—I would be able to recommend what 
course to take. But my love for Ray- 
mond and yourself will not permit me 
now to advise you. Act as you will; 
heaven knows I look forward to your 
happiness ; I will love you as my daugh- 
ter still.” 

He rose, drew Lorine to his breast 
and kissed her again. ‘“ Now go, 
Lorine.” 

He sank back into his chair while 
Lorine retired slowly from the room. 

In the sitting-room, Walter was stand- 
ing by the window drumming on the 
panes with his fingers; Flora was 
seated in a large chair with her back 
toward him ; she was holding a book, 
but was not reading. 

Walter was considerably excited ; by 
a mere chance he was possessed of the 
knowledge of Malcolm’s safety and of 
his expected arrival. Time seemed to 
drag with him and he was anxious for 
the appearance of Malcolm, although 
the train was not due for several hours. 
At length Flora ventured to ask : 

“ Don't you feel rather gloomy to-day, 
Walter? I do.” 

Walter did not hear her; he was so 
engrossed with his own thoughts, and 
made no reply. 

“T wish it was over 
you?” 

Again he did not hear her ; she turned 
in her chair and called impatiently : 

“ Walter !”’ 

He turned to her quickly, and in- 
quired : 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ T asked you whether you didn’t feel 
rather gloomy to-day.” 

“Yes.” He resumed his drumming 
on the glass. 

“ You wouldn’t feel so on our wed- 
ding day, would you?” 

ve” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Flora. She sprang 
from her chair and went over to him. 
He was surprised at her sudden appear- 
ance before him, and at seeing the tears 
gathering in her eyes. 


with, don’t 


“ You would, would you?” she ex- 
claimed, shaking her finger at him, 
“What is the matter now? 

are you so wrought up about ?” 

“ T asked you whether you would feel 
so gloomy on our wedding day, and you 
said yes.” 

He smiled and drew her to him. 

“I could not feel gloomy then, as it 
will be the happiest day of my life, I 
did not understand your question, and 
—lI paid no heed towhat you said. For- 
give me, and I will not do so again.” 

Raymond entered and apologized for 
his intrusion. He inquired for her 
father, and Flora directed him to the 
library. Flora then sought Lorine. 

* * * * 


what 


The wedding was to be a private one, 
only a few friends had been invited, 
aud they were in the parlor. Major 
Bransom, Lorine and Raymond were in 
the library, while Walter and Flora were 
in the sitting-room in conversation at 
the window. 

Suddenly Flora asked. 

“ What time is it ?” 

“Tt is after two.” 

“Why, how strange. I told themI 
would be here, and they could send for 
me! Iwill go to the library and see 
what has happened.” 

She moved tothe door, but Raymond 
entered in an excited manner with a let- 
ter in his hand. He handed the letter 
to Walter and said quickly : 

“ Read it!” 

“It was a hastily written note from 
the wife of the minister, and stated that 
her husband had fallen from his horse 
as he was about to start for Major 
Bransom’s, and was severely injured 
although not fatally so. She also ex- 
pressed her regret that he was unable 
to officiate at the marriage. 

Walter read the note aloud, and when 
he finished the exclamation, “ Thank 
God !” escaped his lips. 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Raymond, excitedly. 

“Why, Walter, how can you?” said 
Flora. 

Walter was ready for the emergency 
and answered : 

“The news of his accident took me 
by surprise and awoke my sympathies. 
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My esteem for him brought forth the 
exclamation at the information that he 
was not fatally injured.” 

Raymond appeared to be satisfied, 
and asked: ‘“ Weil, Walter, what is to 
be done? I look upon you as my 
friend. Will you drive to town at once 
and secure the services of another min- 
ister ?”” 

“T will.” 

“Thanks. You will never have occa- 
sion to regret the act.” 

Walter hastened to Flora. 

“Flora,I will be absent about two 
hours. You must remain with Lorine 
during that time, and under no circum- 
stances permit the marriage to take 
place until my return.” 

“You are needlessly excited. Walter ; 
the marriage is impossible to take place 
during that time.” 

“It may be so. But yet you will 
promise to do as I ask?” 

“T will promise. But why?” 

“T can not tell you at present, but rest 
assured I ask it for Lorine’s happiness.” 

He drove to town, but did not find the 
minister at home. After a long circuit 
of driving he succeeded in finding him. 
He then drove rapidly to the depot, 
reaching it as the train drew in. Mal- 
colm stepped from the cars, and was 
seized by Walter and crowded into 
the buggy with the minister and him- 
self. During the drive, Walter gave 
Malcolm full particulars of the intended 
marriage, and of Raymond’s treachery. 

Malcolm became angered, and was 
bitter in his utterances against Ray- 
mond. When they came near the house, 
he sprang from the buggy and made a 
Circuit to reach it unperceived. Walter 
drove on and assisted the minister to 
alight, and asked him in. 

Raymond met him and_ inquired 
quickly: “ You have returned ; and the 
minister ?”’ 

“Ts in the parlor waiting for you.” 

Raymond turned to Lorine and asked: 

“ Lorine, are you ready ?” 

Lorine rose and took his arm; they 
moved toward the door ; Major Bransom 
followed, and Flora stepped to the side 
of Walter, who stood close to the partly 
open door ; when Raymond and Lorine 
were near him,he drew the telegram 
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from his pocket, and stepping in front 
of them, said : 

“ Excuse me, Lorine, but I wish you 
to hear me before you leave this room.” 

Raymond shrank back ; he saw the 
yellow colored paper, and like a flash it 
entered his mind that it was the missing 
telegram. He made a quick movement 
to seize the dispatch, and secured it 
before Walter could prevent. 

“ Coward!” cried Walter. 
will not avail you any now.” 

Lorine drew back and seized her 
father’s hand, and he placed his arm 
about her. She was pale, and trembled, 
and was surprised at the scene enacted 
before her. 

Walter continued pointing to the 
dispatch that Raymond held. 

“That paper, Lorine, is a telegram 
from Malcolm Lagare !” 

“ From Malcolm Lagare?”’ she asked, 
excitedly. ‘He is alive? Where is he, 
Walter?”’ And she rushed toward him, 
but Raymond seized her quickly by the 
arm, and said : 

“Lorine, be calm! this is a plan of 
Walter’s to add excitement to our mar- 
riage.” 

“"s & 
show it!” . 

“Tt is a lie!” exclaimed Raymond. 
“Malcolm is dead, and the telegram is 
a myth!” 

“ No, not dead, but alive!” Malcolm 
spoke, and he stood before them. 

Raymond staggered back. A mo- 
ment’s silence ; then Lorine cried— 

“ Malcolm!” and fell in his arms. 

“Late, but not too late, Lorine,” 
whispered Malcolm, as he stooped over 
her and kissed her brow. 

Unable to contain himself, Raymond 
advanced a step and said : 

‘“ Lorine, the minister is waiting. You 
will choose between us, since Malcolm 
is here.” 

She looked at him, and then at Mal- 
colm, and throwing her arms around the 
latter’s neck, said : 

“ T have chosen.” 

Raymond bowed his head and left. 

There was no wedding that day, but 
the event of Malcolm’s return was cele- 
brated, and two months later he and 
Lorine were married. 


“ But it 


from Malcolm; let him 











GLADYS. 


BY L, W. 


An intense, solemn stillness pervades 
the whole house. In the room where 
Gladys Morrison is sitting absolute sil- 
ence reigns, save for the occasional 
snapping and fall of a coal upon the 
grate. 

The slight girlish figure, clad in some 
soft white woolen stuff, seems as part of 
the beautiful room, so silent, so motion- 
less is it. 

With her head bent low on the table 
before her, Gladys is busily, bitterly 
thinking. Her father, whom she dearly 
loves, is lying very ill inthe room above, 
and she, his only child has been forbid- 
den to go tohim, while two gentle- 
voiced sisters of mercy have been sum- 
moned, and are now in constant attend- 
ance upon him. 

“ Tt is cruel of Dr. Brinton to keep me 
from him.”” And so deep in her thoughts 
is she that she is not aware that Dr. 
Brinton is at that moment in the door- 
way, holding aside the fortiere and look- 
ing in upon her. 

Her attitude is one of perfect grace ; 
her arms are uplifted and her hands 
pressed closely down upon her soft, 
bright hair knotted carelessly on the top 
of her head, while her white gownclings 
to her lithe young figure showing no 
single imperfection. 

How young she is! How fair! How 
beautiful! These thoughts flit hastily 
through the doctor’s mind, and fearing 
to rouse her too suddenly, he gives alow 
cough and steps into the room. 

“ Asleep, Gladys?” he asks, knowing 
very well she is not. 

At the sound of his voice she rises 
quickly and stands facing him. 

“ Asleep !”’ she echoes, with a voice 
full of scorn. “ Shall I eversleep again ! 
I must go to papa, Dr. Brinton, you 
shall not keep me from him!” — 

Her blue eyes, dark in their indigna- 
tion, look into his, as if to measure her 
strength against his own. 

He returns her gaze, thinking the 
while what she is to him—this pale beau- 
tiful girl, scarcely more than a child. 
He had been forced to admit to himself 
that love held a power of which he, 
Paul Brinton, had never dreamed. In 


all the course of his thirty-three years no 
woman had ever created any very deep 
impression upon him ; he had been cold 
and reserved excepting where his pro. 
fession was concerned, and to this he 
had given the best efforts of his life. 

But now this careless child had 
changed his life for him, bringing love 
into it, but not hope, for does she not 
show him every day that he is nothing 
to her, not even her friend, but merely 
her father’s physician whom circum. 
stances alone have given a voice of com- 
mand in her father’s house ! 

With a sigh at the thought that he 
must control his feelings, not only now 
but in all likelihood forever, he turns 
wearily from her and throws himself 
down on a sofa near by. 

“T am very tired, Gladys, will you not 
give me some tea?” he asks, his one 
object being to divert her from her sor- 
row which as yet is no real sorrow. 

She would like very well to refuse, as 
he sees with faint amusement, but 
nevertheless, with a slight disdainful 
movement of her pretty shoulders, she 
does his bidding, rings and tells the ser- 
vant to bring in the tea. 

As if to avoid conversation Dr. Brin- 
ton closes his eyes and leans his head 
against the soft cushioned back of the 
sofa. 

Gladys impatiently walks the length 
of the room once or twice, wishing he 
would speak to her and tell her some- 
thing of her father. She has the grace 
to be a trifle ashamed of her passionate 
little outburst and determines to make 
amends as soon as she has opportunity. 
She stops in her restless pacing and 
stands where she can plainly see Dt. 
Brinton’s face, which she notices is very 
pale. 

For almost the first time in her life 
she bestows more than mere passing 
attention upon him and regards him 
critically, reluctantly admitting to het 
self, that had she the power to change 
his appearance in any particular, she 
would not if she could ; his strength 
and manliness attracting her in spite of 
herself. 

The servant appears, unfolds the table 
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and places the dainty tea service upon 
it, then quietly leaves the room. 

Gladys proceeds to make the tea. 
By this time Dr. Brinton has opened his 
eyes and no detail of the pretty scene is 
lost to him. 

The soft rays of the afternoon sun came 
through the windows, casting sweet 
shadows over her face; around her 
mouth a provoking little smile is playing, 
for in reality she is thinking how 
absurd it is that they two, who have 
been at dagger’s point for the past few 
days, should now be about to indulge in 
that most peaceful of pastimes—tea- 
drinking. 

“ Poor little girl !”” he sighs. 

“ Could I but avert the sorrow which is 
soon to dim your brightness !” 

She interrupts his reverie by bringing 
him a cup of delicious, fragrant tea, say- 
ing sweetly as she hands it to him, “ This 
will surely rest you, Dr. Brinton.” 

She fills acup for herself, and drawing 
alow chair, seats herself before him, a 
picture of pure loveliness. 

Never has she been more sweet and 
gracious to him and his heart fails when 
he thinks that in some way he must 
make her understand that her father is 
dangerously, hopelessly ill. “ But how 
canhe?” Of all the hard tasks in his life, 
and there have been many, this is the 
most difficult; that he who loves her 
beyond any thing in the world, should 
be the one to bring her face to face 
with her first bitter awakening. 

She insists on taking his cup from 
him, then seating herself again clasps 
her hands in her pretty childish way 
and, leaning slightly forward says coax- 
ingly, 

“ Have I not been patient, Dr. Brin- 
ton? Now you will tell me all about 
papa—are the nurses taking good care 
of him ? Does he miss me very much? 
And oh!” as if suddenly remember- 
ing, “ why were you with him such a 
long, long while this afternoon ?” 

He pauses just an instant before 
answering her, then ignoring her ques- 
tions says gently, 

“ Your father has been talking to me 
about you, Gladys—about your future.” 

There is no need to tell her more, 
that the consulting physicians have been 


telegraphed, and that the end of her 
father’s life is drawing near. 

A strained,frightened look comes to 
her lovely eyes, but the words do not 
convey any very clear meaning to her ; 
there is only a curious, numb feeling at 
her heart and a sort of dull conscious- 
ness of what the gravity of his manner 
and the tenderness in his eyes may 
mean. 

She feels that she must move, act, 
and her one intense longing is to be 
with her father. 

“Come,”’ she says, rising and holding 
out her hands pleadingly to him, “take 
me to him now, at once.” 

When Gladys was a bright lovable lit- 
tle thing of about eight years of age Mr. 
Morrison had been deeply afflicted 
through the death of his wife. His 
life had been so linked with hers that 
when forced to live it alone, every asso- 
ciation, which before had been full of 
joy and pleasure, became unbearable to 
him. 

Becoming interested in some enter- 
prise in America he determined to give 
it his personal supervision and so made 
up his mind to leave England. In 
spite of remonstrances on every side he 
insisted on taking Gladys with him. 

“Surely, John,” his sister had said, 
“you will not take the child away, and 
have her grow up without a woman’s 
care and guidance.” 

“Oh!” he had replied in a voice low 
with pain. “I will do the best I can for 
her ; but,’’ snatching the child to his 
arms and holding her passionately to 
him—* do not ask me to leave the best 
and brightest part of me behind!” 

So he had had his way and carried 
her and her faithful old nurse off, and 
made a new home for them in a strange 
land. 

They spent some months in New 
York and then Mr. Morrison had pur- 
chased a beautiful home in Clifton, a 
pretty town a few hours ride from the 
city ; and here Gladys’ young days had 
been peacefully spent, scarce feeling 
the need of that ‘woman’s influence,’ 


for her father was all in all to her, his 


loving care and devotion never failed 
her. From here, Mr. Morrison was 
able to superintend his affairs, going to 
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and returning from the city as the case 
might require. At length Gladys in- 
formed him she was through with her 
governess and masters and would have 
no more of them ; not until then had he 
realized how rapidly the years had 
passed and that his child had grown 
almost to womanhood. He then began 
to arrange for their return to England, 
in order to give her her proper place in 
society, and more than this he wished to 
see her safely among his own people, for 
he was fully aware of the uncertainty 
which threatened his life. 

Three years before, Paul Brinton had 
come to Clifton, and working earnestly 
and faithfully had inspired that confi- 
dence among his patients which invaria- 
bly wins the way to success. 

During this time Mr. Morrison had 
had many occasions to consult Dr. 
Brinton about his health, and together 
they had long been fighting a foe which 
was not to be conquered but was to 
conquer. 

He became interested in his young 
physician and a strong friendship had 
grown up between them. 

Gladys had always been envious of this 
friendship of her father’s, and after their 
long closeted talks which became more 
and more frequent, she was sure to feel 
an impatience that surprised even her- 
self. 

She treated Dr. Brinton in a pretty 
disdainful manner, which at first had 
amused, then provoked, and finally exas- 
perated him. For her very disdain, ex- 
pressed in so many bewitching little 
ways, by a flashing glance from her 
dark blue eyes, by a mocking musical 
laugh, by pretty open defiance to his 
opinions, had, with her wonderful child- 
ish grace and beauty enticed his heart 
entirely out of his possession. 

But what he had feared and had 
striven to prevent, happened. Gladys’ 
father was taken from her, and she was 
left alone in a strange land, with but 
few friends to whom she could turn in 
her affection. 

In the first days of her grief, her old 
nurse never left her. 


“Poor bairn! poor darling!’ she 


would say, softly, caressing the bright 
sunny head on her knee! trying to com- 


fort the poor child in a grief which 
seemed utterly comfortless. 

Dr. Brinton’s mother came and tried 
to take her away with her to her own 
home ; but Gladys could not be per- 
suaded to go ; and aithough dimly rea- 
lizing Mrs. Brinton’s kind motherly 
sympathy, she was glad to be left alone 
to her own sorrowful thoughts. 

By her father’s will Dr. Brinton and 
an English uncle were left his executors, 
and perhaps it was owing te this fact 
that Dr. Brinton had influence over her 
when others failed. 

It was he alone who could quiet her 
grief and only he could convince her of 
the advisibility of taking up her abode 
with his mother. 

“It will only be for a short time, 
Gladys,” he had said, thinking bitterly 
how soon indeed she would be far away 
from him. “It was your father’s wish 
that you should go to England as soon 
as practicable, but in the meantime, 
until the final arrangements are made, 
can you not bear that the same roof 
should shelter us both ?”’ 

Something in his voice rouses her in 
her deep dejection. 

*“ Ah! do not be unkind to me now,” 
she says in sweet plaintive tones, “ for,” 
instinctively drawing nearer to him. “I 
have no one left but you !”’ 

Her voice, her touching little appeal, 
causes his heart to beat foolishly. 

“ Dear,” he says, taking her two 
hands in his and looking deep into her 
eyes. ‘I had sooner die than be unkind 
to you, now or ever. Will you trust me, 
little one, always ?”’ 

“Yes,” she answers, softly, and in 
some strange inexplicable way she is 
comforted by his words. 

The days pass swiftly, and at last 
there is no earthly excuse for him to 
delay Gladys’ departure. He has twice 
heard from the English uncle, who is both 
anxious and willing to assume the guar- 
dianship of his brother’s daughter. 

Nothing more remains but to tell 
Gladys that the time has come for ker 
to leave for England, but this he dreads, 
as one naturally dreads doing that which 
will destroy one’s peace and happiness. 
Each day surprises him in her evident 
contentment in his home, and the com- 
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fort which she appears to take in his 
mother’s society. ‘To him she is sweet 
and gentle, with no trace of her old defi- 
ance ; this change in her manner gives 
him both pain and delight, but he 
attributes it merely to the altered cir- 
cumstances of her life. 

From the first he had felt uneasiness 
at the thought of her taking the long 
voyage alone, with only old Sarah to 
look after her, and one night as he stood 
by the bedside of a patient, the thought 
came to him, unbidden, like an inspira- 
tion, that he would be only fulfilling his 
duty and carrying out her father’s wishes 
if he himself should see her safely in 
her English home. 

The thought exhilarates him—the day 
of parting with his little love is still in 
the future ! 

The next day he arranges to leave his 
practice for a few weeks, and that even- 
ing, when dinner is over, asks Gladys to 


* come to him in his study. 


But now his elation of the morning 
has left him. In memory he has lived 
over the days of their ocean voyage 
together, their close companionship, the 
loving care and tenderness with which 
he will watch over her ; and then—the 
dull, blank day of the parting looms up 
before him, filling his very soul with bit- 
terness. 

Had he been a man with more vanity, 
his courage, which had never deserted 
him in any emergency of his life, would 
not have failed him now. His sense of 
honor forbids him taking advantage of 
her youth and lonely position, by trying 
to teach her to love him ; and then, too, 
the idea that she, so bright, so beautiful, 
So joyous, could ever care for such a 
grave fellow as he, whose whole life 
must be given over to hard work, fills 
him with a grim amusement at his own 
folly. 

Ah, no! it is only one more of those 
Stern repressions which he must put 
upon himself, his hopes, his ambitions ! 

He asks her to be seated, and stands 
looking down upon her. 

How fair she is to his weary eyes! 


Her black gown clings to her faultless 
young figure, her hair shines like gold 
in the pale light of the lamps, and her 
eyes, from their dark shadows and the 
extreme palor of her face, seem to have 
gained in size and beauty. She per- 
ceives that he is agitated, and a feeling 
of dread takes possession of her. Still 
he does not speak, and unable to bear 
the silence she looks up at him and in a 
voice that slightly trembles asks : 

“ Have you brought me here to tell 
me you are going to send me away, Dr. ° 
Brinton ?™ 

“ Send 
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In an instant his arms are around her 
and his lips are pressed to hers, fer- 
vently, reverently, again and again. 

“ Do you know what you are doing, 
child ? Do you know that I want you 
for my very own, my wife ?” 

Her only answer is to hide her 
sweet, blushing face close against his 
shoulder. 

Atter awhile he says to her, with his 
arms still around her : 

“ Suppose, Gladys, your uncle will 
not consent to your marrying a poor 
American physician, what then?” 

“ Ah,” she replies, with a sweet, low 
laugh and just a touch of her old sauci- 
ness, “ we will make him!” 

And evidently they did “ make him,” 
for not many months later a fair Eng- 
lish village was the scene of a quiet wed- 
ding, and Paul Brinton knew in his 
heart that no sweeter, fairer bride had 
ever been led up the old church aisle 
than Gladys. 











FOUND—NOT SOUGHT. 
(From the German of E. Laddey.) 





BY RACHAEL PATTERSON GREGORY. 





I, 


“ The carriage is here, Mimi, Mimi!” 
called half a dozen clear, girlish voices, 
and as many heads were stretched out 
of the great corridor window of the 
school at M——, “for daughters of 
the nobility,” to look for her. 

“ At last!” sounded back. 

“Ts Mademoiseile ready !” 

“ Of course, she is on her way down 
stairs.” 

“ Well,. goud-by, my dears! Good- 
by for eight weeks!” “ Now for the 
mountains, ah! golden freedom!” and 
with that the elastic form, which they 
had called Mimi, sprang down the steps 
in a few jumps, so that the narrow black 
school uniform scarcely sufficed for the 
great leaps, and her long brown plaits 
struck up against her plain hat. Mad- 
emoiselle murmured a rebuke below, 
but the happy child embraced her 
teacher with stormy tenderness, and 
exclaimed : “ Do not scold, dear Mad- 
emoiselle ! I am so happy to-day!” 

The poor little ones who had no one 
to spend the holidays with nodded down 
half kindly, half mournfully to the de- 
parting one, who waved a last good-by 
so boldly with her little white handker- 
chief that the good Frenchwoman lost 
patience and held the gay little hand fast. 
A few more hearty farewells called back 
and forth, and the carriage drove 
quickly away with Mimi and Mad- 
emoiselle. 

Soon after they were seated in the 
“No smoking” compartment; the 
Frenchwoman sighed because the South 
Germany trains did not provide the 
luxury of a ladies’ compartment. She 
had appropriated one sofa, a_ stout 
lady with a child on her lap, a second, 
and Mimi stretched herself out most 
comfortably on a third; and so there 
was nothing left for a passenger who 
came at the last moment, but to seat 
himself on the one remaining sofa, on 
which the hot sun was shining. 
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He sighed as he did so, for the sun 
was very hot. The train started ; Mimi 
took off her hat and put it in the rack, 
leaned herself reclining against the 
cushions, and thought traveling very 
pleasant and comfortable. So much 
the more was she sorry for the young 
man, who was fairly roasting in the 
sun. 

“You have a horrid seat,” said Mimi, 
good-humoredly, “ the little curtains do 
not do any good; sit here, there is 
room for both of us—” and at the same 
time she moved graciously aside. 

Mademoiselle looked reproachfully at 
her thoughtless charge, but she in her 
innocence did not understand at all ; on 
the contrary, felt very content to have 
done a kindness to a fellow-traveler. 

“That's better, is it not ?”” asked she, 
in her Bavarian accent. 

“Much better,” replied the young 
man, and bowed smilingly, whereat his 
sun-burnt face, with its clear, blue eyes 
and genial features and mouth orna- 
mented with a saucy little mustache, 
looked very pretty. “ Traveling in such 
heat is a real torture.” 

“Oh, traveling is always a boundless 
delight.” 

“ Then you certainly have not trav- 
eled much yet ?”’ 

“No, not very much ; only from one 
town to another. But now I am going 
to the mountains and lakes for the first 
time, and shall stay away the whole vaca- 
tion. 

** Vacation ? 
then ?” 

“ Of course,” nodded Mimi. “I can 
not leave until I am eighteen, and that 
is not for fifteen months.” 

“ A long imprisonment !” 

“No, it’s not so bad. We have it 
very nice in our school and are very 
happy together, are we not, Madem- 


Miss is still at school, 


oiselle ?”” That person assented. “ Mi- . 


mi,” said she, “do not talk so much; 
you will annoy the gentleman.” 
“ Does my chatter annoy you?” asked 
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the little irrepressible, frankly, of her 
neighbor. 

“Far from it,” replied he, smiling. 
“JT consider it, on the contrary, a piece 
of good fortune to have found such an 
amiable traveling companion. I should 
like to hear about your school ; I won- 
der if life there is something like that 
in a cadet school, where I spent my 
boyhood.” 

“Then you are an officer? I thought 
so the instant you entered the car. 
Your hair is cut so, and your mustache 
twisted so.” 

“Mimi !’’ Mademoiselle had to inter- 
rupt. 

‘‘But good gracious, it’s no sin to 
say that. I am a soldier’s child myself, 
and that’s the reason I understand how 
soldiers look.” 

“Then your father is a comrade of 
mine ?”’ 

“Was,” returned the maiden, sud- 
denly sad. “He was ailing after the 
war, and then soon died. Since then I 
hate war and all soldiers.”’ 

“But that is not patriotic. The 
daughter of a champion for the Father- 
land should not speak so.” 

“T know that very well, but I can not 
bring myself to such a high view of it. 
I am, indeed, no Spartan or Roman 
woman ; I shall never be able to under- 
stand how the dear Lord could create 
men, just that they might shoot each 
other. Ah, sir, you do not know how 
frightful war is; it deprived me of 
father and mother ; for mamma died of 
grief at the loss of my father. Now 
you certainly have not the heart to ex- 
pect me to be very fond of such a dan- 
gerous calling !” 

“ But at least that you will be just to it, 
and acknowledge its high aim. But 
such a serious discussion is not suitable 
for a railroad-car chat. In time you 
will of yourself learn to prize the worth 
of our calling.” 

“No, Iam sure I shall always con- 
sider war a great sin, and rather spring 
into the water than become a soldier’s 
wife.” The little head shook energet- 
ically, the brown eyes looked so steadily 
at their neighbor, and the words fell so 
distinctly from her red lips, that the 
stranger said to himself: “ Sheisa gen- 


uine soldier’s child, the bright, daring 
little thing ; she knows her own mind.” 

The chatterbox was silent a short 
time. “The mountains, oh, the heav- 
enly mountains !”’ cried she then. 

Yes, there they came in view, still 
dim, as if veiled with mist. The stran- 
ger knew the name of every peak, every 
point of the constantly more distinct 
higher parts, and Mimi listened to his 
explanations with sparkling eyes, and 
nodded with joyful expectation to the 
beckoning distance. 

Then a forest hid again the promising 
picture ; the railroad passed one of the 
many little lakes which lend the Bava- 
rian highlands so much freshness and 
variety ; then wound itself a good piece 
through the forest. Now that there was 
nothing to be seen, the little restlessness 
sought other diversion ; she began to 
eat bonbons, which she drew out of her 
pocket in various parcels, with the 
hearty appetite of sixteen years. She 
offered them first to her teacher, then 
to her neighbor. He helped himself 
calmly, and wished to know the be- 
stower of these gifts. 

“ My friends,” replied Mimi, proudly. 
“We are good friends at school, and 
not half as bad as in the stories about 
such institutions. We are very affec- 
tionate toward each other, are we not, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

The poor tortured Frenchwoman, 
who blushed every moment at the free 
manners of her charge, but knew no 
means by which she could shield the 
harmless child from the young man’s 
eyes, laughed an evasive answer, but the 
stranger said : 

“Tf it is allowable to judge of the 
others by you, Miss, then they all de- 
serve No. 1.” 

“Oh! if you were a teacher, you 
would not judge so amiably, nor laugh 
and joke with me, either, but look so!” 
Mimi drew her face in ill-natured folds 
and raised her finger warningly at her 
neighbor. Now the last straw of good 
Mademoiselle’s patience broke. 

“Mimi, vous étes une i 

“Tam a— ?” indeed, what Mimi act- 
ually was, she did not learn, for the con- 
ductor called “ Prein!” 

Startled, the young girl sprang up 
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and reached down her hat and bag ; for 
that was already the longed for station, 
where she was to find her relatives. The 
young man rose also. 

“Do you stop here, too?” asked 
Mimi, surprised. 

“Yes; I want to go across to the 
Fraueninsel of the Chiemsee.” 

“ How charming ! we are going there, 
too.”’ 

“ Then I shall have the honor of see- 
ing my amiable traveling companion 
soon again.” 

A polite bow, and he had disap- 
peared. 

“TI do not see either Aunt Walden- 
burg or my sister,” complained Mimi. 

“The baroness is at the hotel,’’ re- 
torted the Frenchwoman, with dignity, 
taking the young girl by the hand as if 
she was a small child, and striding with 
her across the drive toward the hotel. 


II. 


Baroness Waldenburg, with her two 
nieces, the daughters of her deceased 
sister, Mrs. Ranken, met the little holi- 
day voyager at the entrance to the ho- 
tel garden. The happy child threw 
herself impetuously on the neck of the 
stately, handsomely dressed lady and 
embraced her sisters, too, so vehem- 
ently that their airy summer toilettes 
were in great peril. 

Who could blame Mimi for being in 
such ecstasies at having her own rela- 
tives at last, once more? Had she not 
lived among strangers for seven years, 
strangers, it is true, to whom her cheer- 
ful disposition had soon adapted itself, 
but who, nevertheless, could not make 
her forget her home. 

When the parents were snatched 
away from the three sisters in the short 
space of a few months, no one knew 
what to do with little Mimi, except to 
place her in a boarding school, whose 
advantages were open to her as the 
orphan of an officer. Baroness Wal- 
denburg—aunt on their mother’s side— 
took the elder sisters from the very 
first, herself childless, she won new in- 
terest in life in introducing her young 
nieces to the great world. 


To settle her charges well, that is, to 
have them make brilliant marriages, 
became forthwith the life-work of the 
baroness, and in order to present the 
young ladies as advantageously as pos- 
sible, no trouble and no expense were 
spared. So the winter was passed 
amid balls and festivities in the court 
city. The summer, however, was regu- 
larly made use of for trips to Switzer. 
land or the Italian lakes, for the stay in 
beautiful,fashionable neighborhoods was 
to afford the nieces at the same time the 
advantages secured by practice in a 
foreign language; it was, indeed, the 
baroness’ pride and joy to educate 
Bertha and Elfriede to be brilliant stars 
of society. 

This wish was fully realized, for the 
beautiful accomplished young ladies had 
never lacked admirers, but, indeed, 
genuine suitors ; for there were plenty 
of good arithmeticians in society who 
knew that the luxuries of the ladies 
were drawn from the handsome income 
of the baroness, and that it would be 
dangerous to marry such a pampered 
wife with a small dowry. 

So Bertha counted twenty-two al- 
ready, and Elfriede a year more ; many 
a winter had been danced away, and 
still the poor aunt saw her wish un- 
crowned ; neither of the nieces had any 
prospect of bearing the longed for 
name of “ Bride.” 

But a woman who feels match-making 
to be her calling, does not give up her 
game for lost so soon, and the baroness 
had, after the dissolving of various 
plans into sand, decided on a new one, 
as it seemed to her, a plan easily to be 
realized, which should be carried out 
here in the mountains with the consent 
of a sister-in-law against whose only 
son the plot was laid. 

A trip together in the mountains was 
arranged, on the Fraueninsel the meet- 
ing should occur, which—the baroness 
felt sure—would result in the engage- 
ment or one of her nieces. The 
anxious woman had been very judicious 
this time in the choice of a matrimonial 
candidate. Felix was the only son of a 
wealthy house, his father was dead, the 
right to the estate belonged to him; 
besides, the young man gave promise 
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of making as excellent a husband as he 
had been a dutiful son to his mother, and 
Aunt Waldenburg had really become 
enthusiastic in the thought of seeing the 
young gold-fish by the side of one of 
her nieces—she secretly meant it to be 
Elfriede. 

Mimi only owed her weeks of free- 
dom to the fact that her aunt thought 
the intercourse of the young girls with 
Felix would take a pleasanter and less 
formal shape if the * child ”’ shared in it. 

Now Mimi was happily there and did 
not weary of admiring her handsome 
sisters, whom she had heretofore only 
seen casually; she did not know 
whether to consider the tender Elfriede 
or the lively and piquant Bertha most 
beautiful. 

“Poor little thing,” said Elfriede, 
after the first storm of greeting had 
been somewhat coolly returned and the 
new comers had refreshed themselves 
with coffee, “ how pitiful you: look in 
that horrid school uniform! We have 
pretty little summer dresses along—so 
the gay butterfly can come out of her 
cocoon.” 

“TI think it a mistake that Mimi 
should be taken out of her appropriate 
suit,” said Bertha, “it is convenient 
and shows her childish years. In fash- 
ionable clothes she will look like a 
young lady, and we shall have the pleas- 
ure of representing the three graces.” 

Mimi laughed aloud. 

“ Do not be troubled, Bertha! no one 
will take me for a young lady, even if 
you should put silk trains on me. And 
at present I do not desire them at all.” 

“Even if you still may remain a 
child, Mimi, you are not allowed to 
behave like a barbarian,’ put in the 
Baroness, who till then had been con- 
versing quietly with Mademoiselle, and 
had heard from her the whole account 
of the behavior of her inexperienced 
niece. ‘ How is it possible that a girl 
of your bringing up can let herself be 
drawn into a confidential conversation 
with an utterly strange man! even—it 
is scarcely to be believed—to induce 
him to sit by her!” 

“ But gracious, the sun shone so hor- 
tibly, and I had always been taught, to 
be attentive and kind. Do not the 


rules they give us at school, hold good 
in the world too ?”’ 

“Ah!” cried the aunt horrified, “do 
you not know then, that one must never 
reply to men, especially young men? 
That a young girl can not be reserved 
and cool enough toward them?” 

“No, Aunt Waldenburg, I did not 
know that. At school I saw no gentle- 
men except our teachers, and they 
think themselves entitled by contract to 
receive kindness. But as far as 1 am 
concerned in the future all the men in 
creation may roast in the sun; I shall 
not release them any more.” 

“Child, I begin to fear, that I shall 
still have much to teach you, your 
brusque way estranges me.” 

Mademoiselle hastened to assure her, 
that Mimi’s mode of expression was the 
outcome of her too vehement nature, 
not in the least the result of her train- 
ing, which was carefully adapted to 
remove all wild shoots from the young 
stem. 

At the same moment the omnibus 
which carries visitors to the Chiemsee 
from the railroad to the shore, drove 
past the little garden, in which the 
ladies were sitting ; a young man raised 
his straw hat as it passed and bowed 
graciously to Mimi. 

“ That is the one I rescued,” explained 
she to her sisters. ‘“ Felix,’ cried the 
Baroness at the same time. “ Yes, 
truly, itis Felix. Iscarcely knew him 
—the years have ripened him so toa 
man. We did not expect him till to- 
morrow—what a surprise! Now be 
grateful, that you fell in with a relative 
in your carelessness, Mimi!” 

The discovery, that the interesting 
cousin and Mimi's traveling companion 
were one and the same person, made 
the little sister at once the center of 
the circle, Elfriede and Bertha could 
not weary of asking about his looks, 
his behavior—and what he said; and 
talked, on the way to the steamboat, on 
which they started as soon as the 
Frenchwoman had returned by the next 
train to M.,—of nothing but him. 

Mimi thought: “Aunt said young 
girls must be cool and reserved toward 
young men, but when they talk about 
them, they seem to be allowed to inquire 
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very warmly about them; for Aunt 
never interrupts the sisters’ questions. 
I shall take note of that.” 


III. 


Before the picturesquely situated 
hotel on the Frauenwérth island in the 
clear green Chiemsee the future travel- 
ing party met—Baroness Waldenburg, 
nieces and nephew. The experienced 
womanhood soon regained the old tone 
of relationship toward the young man, 
and the attractive, stately appearance of 
the youth commended him at once to 
the young ladies. ‘They sat together 
on the little island like old friends; a 
pleasant, cooling breeze wafted through 
the twigs of the old trees, which shaded 
the few seats before the house; the 
setting sun poured a golden splendor 
on the shimmering tide, and a thousand 
twinkling sparks danced up and down 
on the crystal waves. 

But our travelers seemed to care lit- 
tle about the charming beauty of the 
spot ; after a few ordinary exclamations 
of rapture, they became absorbed in a 
lively conversation, in which family 
affairs, court and city gossip, ball, 
theater and concerts were tossed gayly 
about. 

Only Mimi sat there in silent ecstasy, 
receiving fully the beauty of the har- 
monious scene. 

“ Ah, there is my kind little traveling 
companion!” Felix had greeted her 
as they met, and taken her cordially by 
the hand as an old acquaintance. “ Yes, 
you ought indeed to be very friendly to 
me, cousin,” the girl had answered to 
her aunt’s horror ; “I have had my first 
scolding on your account.” 

The baroness rescued herself quickly 
from the embarrassment which Mimi’s 
frankness caused her by a joke, but the 
little plague was nevertheless given to 
understand that she must keep still. 

There sat the impatient child and 
scraped restlessly with her feet—she 
had journeyed into the world, to see 
and experience much, and sat tied up 
there now listening to conversation 
which did not interest her in the least. 
Finally little impatience could endure it 
no longer. 


“ Aunt,” pleaded she, “I see some 
lovely star-grasses there, may I pick 
them?” 

“ But alone 

“We are in the country,” urged 
Elfriede, who wanted to get rid of the 
saucy little creature. 

“ And Mimi is a child, too,” empha- 
sized Bertha. 

‘Well, go then,” yielded the Baron- 
ess, “ but do not go far away from us!” 

“ That would be an achievement, my 
dear Aunt,’ remarked the young man 
smiling, this little island can be explored 
in a quarter of an hour.” 

Mimi was up and away like the wind; 
she would make a voyage of discovery. 
Anyone who has ever visited the 
curious little island, knows that it is a 
little enchanted kingdom, where step 
for step a charming picture, in every 
little corner something new and quaint 
is to be found. 

To the right of the hotel, Mimi had 
crossed the island and gathered herself 
a big bunch of sweet clover from the 
solitary field. She watched her rela- 
tions from a distance ; they still sat as 
before and the conversation was ani- 
mated. The sun tinted the mountain 
tops with constantly increasing beauty 
—Mimi saw it—she began her stroll 
toward the other side of the island. 
First there was the convent, that inter- 
ested her, for there was a school in it; 
then the old church and the melancholy, 
and yet so poetical graveyard lying 
there pleased Mimi vastly ; the flower- 
fragrant graves with the slender crosses 
mace such a seriously beautiful picture 
in the sparkling frame of the lake—she 
read the inscriptions on the tombstones: 
poor and rich, old and young, lay there 
side by side. 

A little cross on a newly-made grave 
bore the name of a sixteen-year old girl, 
who had died here in the convent school 
—Mimi was grieved at the lot of the 
one called hither so early, to leave a 
life, still unknown. Oh! that must be 
hard—And she gathered a bouquet of 
red poppies, white bachelor’s buttons 
and blue corn-flowers from the adjoin- 
ing meadow and adorned the grave of 
the child that had died so far from_her 
parents. 
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It was treating her in a measure like 
a good comrade ; she had become quite 
thoughtful over this little episode, and 
was no longer obliged to check her 
high spirits as she finally went back to 
her relatives. 

When the sun has sunk behind the 
mountains and the evening fog settles 
down, it becomes very cool on the little 
island, so the traveling companions 
soon separated, to retire to rest. Mimi 
for her part was very content with the 
early breaking up; she was used to 
going to bed early, and then the many 
impressions of this day, which she had 
received with all the vehemence of her 
temperament, had wearied her. 

So it did not suit her at all, that 
the sharer of her room, sister Bertha, 
showed such a desire to chat. She 
seated herself condescendingly on her 
little sister’s bed and began deliberately 
tomake aconfidante of her. She related 
that Aunt Waldenburg seemed to have 
planned to win the handsome young 
cousin for Elfriede, but she was how- 
ever already convinced that the sister’s 
too great irritableness was not suitable 
for the bright, lively nature of the youth; 
that he needed, on the contrary, a wife 
who was gay and happy, saucy and 
talented, and that Mimi would do hera 
great service, if she would set the advan- 
tages of the second sister in the right 
light with the cousin. 

“You are a child,” suggested Bertha, 
“praise from you sounds so much more 
harmless, than from grown people. It 
shall not be an injury to you if I marry 
Waldenburg. You would have a home 
then, much pleasanter than if Elfriede 
offered it, for she is capricious and soon 
becomes a burden to her companions. 
But you must do it cleverly, little one; 
you must not say one word directly 
about me, but only gently, as if by acci- 
dent, when an opportunity occurs. 
Above all things try to find out if aunt is 
not deceived ; whether Waldenburg 
really is still free and also certainly in- 
tends to marry. We will talk about the 
test after that. Now good-night, my 
little dove! You understand me, do 
you not ?”’ 

How . alarmed Bertha would” have 
been, if she had dreamed what a train 


of ideas her confidence had awakened 
in the child. 

The first glimpse of the world had 
taught Mimi that it was as far as the 
heavens from the world she had known 
from books. How often she had read of 
the combats of lover-knights with giants, 
monsters and terrors of all sorts, in order 
to win the affections of their sweet- 
hearts ; how gladly she heard of the 
Troubadours, and the Minne-singers, 
who just for love of their “ mistress ” 
wished to win a singer’s renown and 
honor, and then as highest reward 
receive a crown from her beautiful 
hand ! 

When Mimi had ventured a glance 
from this poetic world into real life, the 
maidens had still seemed to her like 
those heroines, who stood modest and 
well-bred at a distance and watched the 
combats which were fought on their 
account, with throbbing hearts, and 
bowed to the victor with sweet humility 
and modesty. But how did the beauti- 
ful bright pictures look near by? The 
bareness of clear daylight effaced them. 
Bertha’s over-hasty confidence had 
thrown piercing rays of light into the 
reality. There were no longer knights, 
who rode to danger and to death for 
their ladies’ colors; there were only 
modern girls, desirous of marrying, 
who grasped the initiative themselves, 
in order—to make a good match. 
“ A good match !” These words Bertha 
had uttered several times. And so it 
was proper for a girl to talk unblushing- 
iy of winning a man, who had, perhaps, 
never bestowed a thought upon her ? 
That was womanly ? While in her in- 
experience she had been blamed for a 
kindness, in which she had not thought 
of herself at all ? 

Mimi’s mind was confused. “ Ah, 
well, how different the world is, from 
what I thought! Hard it isto collect 
one’s self and understand every thing! 
I’m afraid I shall never have the talent 
for it.” 

With this sigh of knowledge on her 
lips Mimi ended her first free day. 





IV 


Used to early rising, Mimi left her 
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couch, while the others still lay in deep 
slumber. First she examined the ward- 
robe, which the kind aunt had brought 
along for her; there were dainty light 
dresses,which could not fail to please any 
young creature. Mimi chose the simplest 
dress for the early morning, and found 
herself that she looked much prettier in 
the rose-colored dress of light calico, 
with its prettily ornamented leather belt, 
than in the old-fashioned school-dress. 
She took the large straw hat and hurried 
out into the dewy morning. As the 
youthful form shot like an arrow down 
the narrow walk to the sparkling lake, 
Elfriede’s comparison of the caterpillar 
changed into a butterfly was not unfit- 
ting. 

“ Ah, the air, the delicious air!” 
sang Mimi, breathing deeply. “ How 
beautiful the world is, how precious 
freedom !” 

The blue heaven smiled above the 
happy child, that had unconsciously 
uttered a prayer. But the exalted emo- 
tions did not last long; the old bravery, 
the desire to be venturesome came in 
their stead, and Mimi considered seri- 
ously whether to slip into one of the 
little bath-houses or to row herself a 
stretch on the lake. The thought was 
indeed enticing, but still questionable, 
as she knew nothing about rowing. 

A well-known voice, which called 
gayly: ‘“ Good-morning, little cousin,” 
put an end to her doubt. Mimi looked 
up. Felix stood before her in a Bav- 
arian jacket, a large straw hat on his 
head. 

“Why cousin ! do you really rise so 
early too? I thought people of rank 
slept until the sun was in the heavens.” 

“ But I do not belong to the people 
of rank,” answered Felix smiling; ‘“ on 
the contrary I’m a plain soldier, who has 
often enough camped in the open fields.”’ 

“ The camp-life during the maneu- 
vers must be jolly,” said Mimi, “ especi- 
ally lying around the watch fire with 
comrades and singing merry war and 
marching-songs.”’ 

“ Aha, to-day the little Miss looks at 
the bright side of soldier-life—but fancy 
paints it too bright. ‘The beautiful 
moonlight night may be followed by 
long, dreary rains, and one thinks long- 


ingly then of his comfortable nest at 
home.” 

“Yes, the reality is always horrid,” 
returned Mimi, remembering her con- 
versation with Berthathe evening be. 
fore—“ so horrid, that I am quite will 
ing to stay a while longer at school and 
study and dream, instead of hearing 
things in the world, that I shall never be 
able to endure.” 

“ Such a young mouth must not open 
its lips to abuse the world. Only see 
how charmingly every thing around us 
smiles; quick, step in the boat. We'll 
look at the glories a little nearer.” 

Felix had stepped into the boat and 
untied it. Mimi retreated to the bank, 

“ Are you afraid ?” asked he, “ Do 
not fear! I ama skillful rower.” 

“ Afraid ? I afraid of the lake ? No! 
But that aunt will rebuke me, and I’m 
too proud to let myself be scolded like 
a little child. 

“ Don’t you believe it would be impro- 
per for me to go with you ?” 

“ Eh, eh! yesterday so confidential 
and to-day so full of scruple and doubt? 
Were you reproved for your kindness 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes!” 

Felix laughed jokingly, almost bit- 
terly, then his face resumed its usual 
good-natured expression. “ Do _ not 
fear,” said he kindly, “to-day you know 
that it is a cousin whom you trust, and 
besides you were introduced to me as 
the ‘little one,’ so Aunt Waldenburg 
herself can not object, if I make myself 
your protector on my own responsibil- 
ity.” 

“Tf that is the case, I go with you 
gladly,” said Mimi and stepped into 
the boat; “if I was a young lady, it 
would not do—I know that much 
already—but I may still do what I 
please—may I not?” 

“ Certainly !”’ 

The little boat glided gently 
through the waves; it passed Plant 
island, which belongs to the convent and 
lies opposite Lady island. Nuns in 
dark gowns with their hair hidden 
under white forehead cloths, were 
already at work at that early hour, 
tying up the beans and gathering vege- 
tables. 
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“ Poor things !”’ said Felix. 

“Oh, I know sisters who are very 
happy in their calling,” returned Mi- 
mi, “ and I have two friends myself, who 
have no dearer wish than to go into a 
convent.” 

“ You, too, perhaps ?”’ 

“No! but I will not promise not to 
doit. Itis far better to spend one’s 
life behind convent-walls in educating 
pupils, than to let yourself be thrust 
into perpetual imprisonment.” 

“What a frightful picture! Ithought 
the ideas of love in a little sixteen year 
old head were all rosy.” 

“Yes, so they were, till lately. But 
I know now that the time is past, when 
the knights dared heroic deeds for their 
ladies, in order to win a crown from 
their hand. The young men of to-day 
are blasé and expect if possible that one 
will court them. But if I waited until I 
was fifty years oid, without getting a 
husband—I would not run after one, 
I've promised myself that.”’ 

Felix laughed aloud. 

“But no one wishes you to. Who 
put such foolish ideas in your head, lit- 
tle cousin ?” 

Mimi made a face, as if to say she 
knew who better than her companion, 
but she was wise enough to tell no more 
tales out of school. But for sister 
Bertha’s sake she began now without 
digression, to question her cousin. 

“Mr. von Waldenburg, you wouldn’t 
like it either if a girl made too great 
efforts to please you, would you ?”’ 

“Of course not! The effort to 
please she must leave to me. What is 
avictory without a battle? I'd rather 
serve for a wife as Jacob did for Rachel, 
than have her fly into my arms at the 
first word.” 

“That is handsomely said and like a 
knight ; that pleases me. Perhaps you 
already know one for whom you could 
make such a sacrifice ?”’ 

“Little curiosity ! does that interest 
you?” 

“Oh! not me—but some one else 
perhaps.” 

“Some one? Ah, that grows inter- 
esting. I’d like to know, indeed, who 
is so kind as to take such an interest in 
me?” 


“Oh! no one—that was a joke of 
mine,” Mimi hastened to assure him ; 
she saw with alarm that she had gone 
too far, and looked down with flaming 
blushes. Felix looked at her embar- 
rassed face ; the childish features of the 
little lady said plainly, that she had not 
framed this question herself. 

“ Now, my little inquisitor, it is quite 
possible that some one might ask in this 
way about me. Then just assure them 
that your cousin is still as free as the 
bird inthe air and will stay so, if he 
does not deceive himself, perhaps for 
ten years to come.” 

“ That’s a long time,” said Mimi, 
looking earnestly at her cousin ; then 
both had to laugh, and with this smile 
the dangerous subject ended, and the 
conversation turned upon harmless 
topics. 

In merry chatter Mimi had quite 
forgotten Aunt Waldenburg and what 
she might say to her long absence. 
When Felix had finally rowed back to 
land, she sprung up the path with the 
not infrequent feeling of sixteen years, 
that she had never in her life enjoyéd 
herself so well as this morning. 

Under the pretext of wishing to 
arrange her hair, she withdrew from the 
reproaches of her family, fully con- 
vinced that Felix would turn the threat- 
ening storm away from her. 

Bertha hurried after her. 

“ Well,’ asked she, “ have you exam- 
ined with diplomacy ?” 

“JT did not understand that, but I 
asked him outright. He is free, quite 
free, but neither you nor Elfriede will 
get him; he will not marry at all for 
ten long years, and you would not want 
to wait so long.” 

For all further questions Mimi had 
only a smile, and Berthaturned crossly 
away from the “silly little thing” to 
whom she had betrayed herself so use- 
lessly. 


V. 


Our travelers had grown accustomed 
to each other. Felix was, indeed, an 
amiable traveling marshal, he always 
took care to have the carriage or the 
guide ready at the moment, and his 
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good humor won all hearts. They 
trusted implicitly to his guidance. Inn 
valley had already been traversed, a 
more, extended stay made in Puster 
valley, and the curious formation of the 
dolomites in Ampezzo valley, had been 
duly marveled over, as the last fashion 
had been to seek them out in common 
with the rest of the gay world. At 
lonely Landro they met an old acquain- 
tance again, Mr. Billings, an English- 
man, who had paid suit to the proud 
Elfriede a few years before, but on 
account of his plebeian name had not 
been particularly encouraged. 

Had the years made Elfriede less 
exacting or more appreciative of the 
worth of the money which Billings pos- 
sessed in rich measure, or did the man, 
who was by no means without his fail- 
ings, please her better now? Who 
could know? One thing was certain ; 
she abandoned the rivalry with Bertha, 
played the politely cool toward Felix and 
reserved her winning smile henceforth 
entirely forthe Englishman. Nor could 
anyone know whether Bertha’s chances 
of- winning the desirable match stood 
better on that account. Felix was an 
amiable relative, neither more nor less, 
and with all gallantry he always remained 
his own master. 

A wonder came to pass now ; the lazy 
Bertha who usually slept till late in the 
morning, became of a sudden a passion- 
ate lover of the mountains, whenever 
Felix wanted to take a walk ; she wished 
to climb every peak with him, to explore 
every ravine personally. Aunt Walden- 
burg was no longer able to undertake 
such excursions, and so Mimi was 
required to accompany the young cou- 
ple ; no one more pleased than she, when 
early in the morning, while the whole 
valley was still twilight, they started off 
led by a guide. For such trips the 
simple short school dress was brought 
out again, and hampered by no useless 
finery, Mimi marched ahead happy and 
gay, always the first of the little proces- 
sion. 

Mimi bloomed like a rose, and if poor 
Bertha tortured herself in this way, just 
for the sake of being near her cousin, 
it was still evident that the truest love 
of nature had slumbered in the young- 


est sister. She would gladly have called 
aloud for joy ; the poor child had til] 
then only known the world through 
strictly regulated promenades. 

It might seem as if Mimi and Felix 
were less intimate than in the first few 
days ; one seldom saw them together, 
Of course the aunt had understood how 
to change Mimi's trustfulness into shy. 
ness, and so she purposely held herself 
back. 

Of what interest to her were the con. 
versations which Bertha and the cousin 
carried on ; she did not know any thing 
about parties, theaters, concerts and the 
rest of their subjects of conversation; 
it was much jollier to listen to what the 
guides and the milk-maids had to tell of 
life in and about the mountains. Then, 
too, the mountain-rambles afforded an 
opportunity for botanizing ; the large 
bright flowers that grow on the high 
places charmed Mimi especially, and the 
album she arranged of dried grasses and 
Alpine flowers, became a source of the 
purest delight to her. 

Thus Baroness Waldenburg had the 
satisfaction of seeing her three nieces 
each in her own way contented, and 
might hope that the engagements of the 
two oldest would give the summer’s trip 
the wished-for termination. What ade- 
lightful prospect it was to think of see- 
ing both nieces provided for, before the 
youngest who was developing into an 
attractive young girl, left school and 
required new exertions in the society 
line! 

Our little party, to which Mr. Billings 
had also attached himself, had gone 
over to Reichenhalle. In the afternoon 
they generally took a walk together to 
one of the hotels. 

So our friends sat one evening ina 
pleasantly situated place, rising at the 
foot of Hohenstanfen, from whence 
Reichenhalie with its background of 
mountains looked very pretty and idyllic. 
The mild evening sun gilded the land- 
scape with a halo ; it was a rich, roman- 
tic, and perfect picture that presented 
itself to the eye. The pale face ofa 
woman who with weary tread came up 
the little slope, nearly crushed under 
the weight of an old harp, did not belong 
to the harmony of this picture. A child 
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of about nine years walked at her side 
looking up with great sad eyes and try- 
ing with thin little hands to help carry * 
the harp. 

A hopeful smile flitted over the face 
of the poor woman as she saw the num- 
erous guests of the little hotel, and with- 
out resting an instant she leaned the 
harp against a tree, which stood in the 
center of the tables and seats, and began 
to sing some simple songs, her weak 
voice betraying a former beauty. 

But the little boy sat down on a chair 
by a vacant table—he no doubt needed 
rest sadly ; for as a friendly gentleman 
pityingly placed a dish of thickened 
milk and a piece of bread before him, he 
thanked him very joyfully, but did not 
dispose of the gift, on the contrary he 
leaned back against the chair with evi- 
dent satisfaction ; one could easily see 
that the little feet had made a long pil- 
grimage. 

Soon new guests arrived and looking 
around for suitable places had scarcely 
deigned to choose the table where the 
poor boy sat, when the landlord rushed 
up, and removed the boy’s bread and 
milk to the side of the stream, and 
with a roughness bordering on brutality 
said to the little wanderer: “ away 
from there ; the seats are for ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

The little fellow trembled and 
blushed, and the haggard face of the 
poor mother twitched with pain. Mimi 
sprang up quickly and carried her chair 
to the boy. 

“There, littie boy !”’ said she, “ rest 
yourself! I have been sitting long 
enough and am not tired atall.””. Then 
she had thrust a piece of cake, which 
she was about to eat, into the little 
fellow’s hand, and returned to the table 
where she was met by surprise and 
reproving glances. 


“ Mimi, what does this mean ?’”’ asked 
her aunt, “such bold behavior! The 
whole company is looking at you! will 
you never learn to behave as is becom- 
ing for a young girl ?” 

The landlord had brought another 
chair for Mimi at once, but the Baroness 
was ruffled ; it embarrassed her, that 
people looked from all sides at her 
adopted daughter, even if it was with 
friendly curiosity. 

“ Did you learn this ostentatious prac- 
tice of charity at school, or does it spring 
from your own nature?” Bertha asked 
Mimi on the way home, so ironically 
that her eyes filled with tears and she 
hung silently back of the rest, feeling 
ashamed of her humane impulse. 

Felix, who had long shown but little 
interest in her, joined her; he spoke 
tenderly and kindly as to a child, about 
things which could interest a child. But 
Mimi was no mistress in self-possess- 
ion; the chatterbox was dumb, and 
Waldenburg felt that this tender soul 
would not be helped by indirect con- 
solation. 

The first houses of Reichenhalle were 
already in sight; Felix had another 
engagement for the evening with a com- 
rade whom he had accidentally met. In 
parting he shook hands with Mimi and 
said comfortingly : 

“ Do not be sad, little cousin! Aunt 
was right from her point of view, but 
the reproach belongs especially to us 
men ; we ought to have atoned for the 
countryman’s savageness to the child. 
But you can sleep peacefully after that 
deed, little one; for your heart will 
assure you that the little beggar-boy 
was just as grateful for your kindness, 
as a certain person, whom you pre- 
vented from roasting in the sun. Good- 
night.” 

(To be Concluded.) 


LOVE’S QUERY. 





Many a heart that's deeply weighted 
With its load of love and yearning, 
Like a vessel overfreighted 

Struggles onward, doubting, fearing, 
By Devotion’s compass steering, 
Seeking still some port of pleasure, 
Where the precious, priceless treasure 
Of its burden may be cast, 

And the voyage end at last. 


And, if when at length discerning 

Signals from some waiting sentry, 

Signals, through the darkness burning, 

From some pleasant port of entry, 

Shall the bark, love’s labor losing, 

All tts coming rest refusing, 

Back into the darkness wander, 

There on broken hopes to ponder 

Till the rich and priceless freight 

Sinks the vessel by its weight ? 
GEORGE NORMAN. 








A LITTLE DILEMMA. 


BY EMMA S. CHESTER. 


There was company at Mrs. Beverly’s. 

Bright silks and cashmeres bedecked 
the ample rooms,like a display of Dutch 
tulips, and had you sought repose on 
the bed of the spare chambers up- 
stairs, you must first have removed 
eight-and forty “ fascinators,” and an 
equal number of shawls. 

It was nota fashionable party. The 
little village of Brompton would have 
- liked to be fashionable if it had known 
how ; but it did not know how, and so 
—which was the charm of it—it did 
nottry to beso. Mrs. Beverly possess- 
ed a furnace in her cellar, and a piano 
which was the delight of her girl-friends. 
It was probable that she would, in time, 
have a macramé lambrequin for the high 
black mantle in the sitting-room; she 
had heard of these decorations, and in- 
tended to learn how to make them; 
which meant, that when they had wholly 
gone out, elsewhere, Mrs. Beverly would 
have them. 

There was that advantage about living 
in Bromptom ; if you were behind the 
times, you were at least blessedly un- 
conscious of it; none came from afar to 
dispel your illusions. Mrs. Beverly was 
still a dignified woman, though in_ two- 
butt on gloves and a “basquine.” It is 
true that fashion was as tyrannical here 
as elsewhere ; but she was not so Ca- 
pricious. It was indispensable that Mrs. 
Beverly’s skirts should be made with 
four small gores ; but it was also ex- 
pected that they should be worn out— 
not merely tried on—before the mode 
changed. 

But to return tothe party. There was 
dancing of light feet, and singing of 
soprano songs, mingled with bursts of 
girlish laughter and __ treble-voiced 
shrieks. Broadcloth ? Bass voices? Not 
ascrap. Nota voice. 

It was curious what had become of 
the Brompton young men. That there 
had been boy-babies born there, was 
certain, for Dr. Sparks had them down 
on his books. He could point his lean 
old finger to a list of twenty-one male in- 
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fants of whose advent into the world he 
had had personal cognizance, and in 
whom contemporary girl-babies might 
reasonably have expected to find 
husbands. These were independent of 
the books of Drs. Dagget and Bronnel. 
Moreover, there had been a boys’ school, 
and for a boys’ school to flourish and 
frown down other boys’ schools in adja- 
cent villages, there must have been boys 
in attendance. Miss Andrews remem- 
bered the epoch, but Miss Andrews was 
mature; none of the other girls in 
Mrs. Beverly's parlor could or would 
remember it. Overtopping all legends 
of this character, the fact remained 
that at the date of Mrs. Beverly’s party 
there was not one young man in Bromp- 
ton. 

There is very much in being used to 
a thing ; and for these young ladies to 
dance with each other, turn each other’s 
music sheets, and come and go in self- 
protective shoals, was not so much ofa 
misery as might at first blush appear. 
Surely there was nothing gloomy about 
Mrs. Beverly’s party. ‘They played 
letters and acted a charade, and when, 
at nine o’clock, supper was announced, 
they fluttered into the dining-room, 
two and two, as light as dandelion 
tops and as merry as birds. The 
famine of bouillon and_ bread-and- 
butter was far removed from Brompton, 
and Mrs. Beverly's supper was thought 
to be both elegant and_ expensive. 
There was ham and boiled tongue, 
sliced in pink and gray extravagance, 
and suchavariety of jams and marma- 
lades as a queen might make her choice 
from. There were portly biscuits, and 
eight kinds of cake. Pickles and 
cheese graced either end of the long 
table at which the forty-eight plates 
were laid, and there was coffee, hot, 
fragrant and unlimited. 

“If Mr. Jim would only come now!” 
sighed a slender girl with brown eyes, 
and soft, abundant hair, “ it would be 
just too nice for any thing !.” 

“Yes,” agreed her hostess; if he 
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only would. But Jim always has so 
many amusements on hand, that I 
haven't the heart to urge him to come 
to Brompton.” 

“As if we wouldn’t amuse him!” 

outed Miss Clavering. 

“Oh, to be sure my dear,” Mrs. 
Beverly corrected herself. ‘ But young 
men are stich odd creatures you know. 
They get so restless on your hands if 
they can't have mint-juleps, and races, 
and cards and ballots.” 

Mrs. Beverly pronounced them bal- 
lets, and had extreme notions about 
the license of city life, to which she good- 
naturedly but fearfully blinded her eyes. 

“But I should think you could make 
him come just for a few days,” persisted 
Miss Clavering. 

“ Make him ! 
his stockings.” 

“T can’t bear such big men,” Miss 
Bingham declared, frankly. 

“Pooh, Louise !’’ scouted her neigh- 
bor, “ you’d walk from here to Chicago 
tosee any kind of a man; you know 
you would,” 

“I’m sure they’re better too big than 
too little,” said Miss Andrews. ‘“ Do 
you remember John Pennington ?” 

Nobody did. Pennington had _at- 
tended the boys’ school, and it was Miss 
Andrews’ prerogative to recall him. 
“He was twenty if he was a day,” she 
explained, ‘‘and I’m sure you would 
have thought he was a little boy.” 

“You couidn’t make that mistake 
about Jim,” laughed Mrs. Beverly. 

“ How old is he?” demanded a pert 
little beauty from far down the board. 

“Q, he’s too old for you girls,” Mrs. 
Beverly told them. “ He was—yes, I’m 
sure he was twenty-five last May.” 

“Why, I don’t call that o/d, for a 
man,” came in chorus from the forty- 
eight. 

“Well,” admitted Mrs. Beverly, “he 
looks young, and I always thought he 
was handsome.” 

“ O, dear!” groaned Miss Bingham. 
“ When did he say he thought of coming, 
anyway, Mrs. Beverly?” 

“ He didn’t say, Louise.” 

The great silver baskets were handed 
up and down, and the conversation 
turned to cake. Mrs. Beverly’s was en- 
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thusiastically praised, and recipes were 
exchanged. Inthe midst of a rule for 
“ black fruit,”” which Miss Gresham was 
giving, one of the girls inquired if any- 
body had tried the cocoanut paste in 
the last month’s magazine ; which re- 
minded her of the current story in that 
periodical. They had all read it, for 
Godey’s Lady's Book was taken by a club 
in Brompton, at reduced rates. The plot 
was discussed, and Miss Bingham ex- 
pressed her abhorrence of knowing how 
a story was going to turnout. Miss 
Andrews said timidly that she never 
cared so much for the plot as she did 
for the characters, but this idea was 
ridiculed. 

Miss Clark declared that it made very 
little difference what people did, com- 
pared with what happened tothem. For 
her part, she liked something thrilling. 

There were times when Miss Andrews 
would have preferred a little more sub- 
stantial talk than she heard in Bromp- 
ton. She would have liked to speak of 
her dear friends, Miss Bronte and 
Thackeray, with whom she was on 
familiar terms. But to have broached 
the subjects of death and immortality 
would not have seemed more dull to 
these laughing girls; and so, Miss An- 
drews refrained. She was not like them, 
and it was a forlorn race to try to keep 
even with them, yet they were all the 
society she had, and she loved them, in 
a way. 

Instead of a book of recipes like 
other young ladies, Miss Andrews kept 
a journal; but this was asecret. There 
was little to record in it besides her own 
thoughts, but, as those were bright and 
prolific, its pages were well filled. It 
was as essential that she should conceal 
the existence of this little book as if it 
had been a maniac in a cage in her bed- 
room closet. In spite of all her self- 
repression, she was still regarded as a 
sort of “ crank,” in a harmless way. 

The very cast of her features was 
affected by this consciousness. ‘They 
were pensive, but lighted by occasional 
odd little smiles. Her own sense of 
humor was so foreign to the humor 
about her that she seemed never to have 
succeeded in establishing a connection 
between the two. She was committing 
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a difficult laugh at the sallies of her 
host, when the person known as Mrs. 
Beverly’s Mary Ann announced from 
the door in far-reaching tones, “ Mr. 
Jim’s come, Mis’ Beverly, and he’s gone 
upstairs with his bag. He wanted to 
know what girl’s shawl and hood that 
was on the spare bed.” Mary Ann 
glanced over the beaming girl-faces. 
“’Twould seem he ain’t got over his 
comycalness.” 

Forty-eight forks hung suspended in 
air, and Miss Bingham uttered a hys- 
terical cry, “Oh, how lovely! Just 
as we hoped and prayed! ” 

There was a bounding step in the 
hall, a flinging of doors, when behold, 
Mr. Jim, like a Venetian portrait, on 
the threshold. 

“Lovely !”’ he exclaimed “I should 
say so!’ His dark eyes scanned them 
lightly and imperturbably. “A Dream 
of Fair Women! Is this the sort of 
thing you get up at an hour’s notice, 
Aunt Bep?” 

** Notice ?”’ queried his aunt, fondling 
his slim, brown hand ; “I haven't had 
a month’s notice, let alone an hour’s.” 

“Ah, I forgot. You didn’t get my 
telegram. They handed it to me at the 
station; said the boy’d gone some- 
wheres. Queer, how that boy keeps on 
the go. By the way, where shall I sit ?” 

There was a rift between Miss Bing- 
ham and Miss Clark, into which place of 
honor Mrs. Beverly wedged another 
chair. Mr. Jim’s Scotch tweed brushed 
the silken sleeves, and sent a thrill to 
the very hairpins on their heads. 

We are pleased to have you join our 
company, sir,” said Miss Bingham, 
stiffly. 

“ Ah, thanks, Iam most happy, Miss 
.’ said Mr. ‘Tim, with his most 
careless smile. ‘Such a charming as- 
semblage ! And so unexpectedto me !” 
He turned to Miss Clark. 

“And I’m such a lucky exception, 
too! The only one of my sex admitted 
within these sacred walls.” 

“There weren't any young men to 
ask,” said Miss Clark, sweetly. 

“Bless me! You don’t say so! 
What are they all so engaged about ?” 

“ But there aren't any at all,” said 
Miss Bingham. 
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“ Any what? Stores? Banks?” 

“OQ, yes, there are stores, but they are 
kept by all old men.” 

“ H’m. Where are the boys ? ”’ 

“We've often wondered,” said Miss 
Clark. 

Mr. Jim laid down his fork. ‘ You 
don’t mean to say that there are no 
young men in Brompton? That I’m 
the only bee in the clover?” 

“ Oh, we didn’t mean to call you a dee, 
Mr. Beverly,” simpered Miss Bingham. 
At which there was a universal titter, 
and Miss Andrews smiled one of her 
oddest little smiles. 

Now, then, Mr. Jim was in his ele- 
ment. Not that he had ever been 
thrust to the wall ; he was too big and 
too handsome for that. But he had 
come from a university town, where 
there were twenty “ swallow tails” to 
one satin hair, and where securing a 
pretty partner for a waltz was like get- 
ting a box for Patti’s operas ; one must 
pay a very high premium for the privi- 
lege. 

And here were eight and forty! All 
young, all more or less good-looking, all 
throwing themselves headlong under 
the wheels of his chariot. Mr. Jim's 
whole soul expanded. He talked of 
boating and tennis, of secret societies 
and class suppers, of balls and fencing 
matches, until he had rolled like a 
Juggernaut over the last heart—Miss 
Andrews’—of the forty-eight. Had he 
descended from Olympus, instead of 
from S. in the interior of the state, he 
could not have seemed more god-like 
intheireyes. ‘The cut of his garments, 
the fashion of his speech, the very twirl 
of his mustache-ends were more than 
mortal. 

When Mrs. Beverly rose, and proposed 
an adjournment to the parlors, the girls 
reverently waited for Mr. Jim to go 
first. In vain he held the door open 
with his most killing bow ; none would 
take precedence of him, until Miss 
Andrews, blushing warmly, stepped past 
him, remembering how such things were 
done in Vanity Fair. 

Once in the parlors, his attractions, 
increased. Under the vulgar limitations 
of eating his supper after a stinging 
ride, many of his social pyrotechnics 
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A LITTLE 


had been obscured. Now was the time 
todisplay them. Mrs. Beverly brought 
out the letters, and poured them ona 
round table, at which Miss Bingham, 
Miss Clark, Miss Clavering and Mr. 
Jim seated themselves. Miss Bing- 
ham’s hands and amethyst ring showed 
to advantage in this game, and she was 
proficient in it. At its conclusion Mr. 

im had spread out one word on the 
table before him. It was composed of 
the “letters d-o-g.” Miss Bingham, 
who had beaten, proposed that they 
should play another game, and thistime 
Mr. Jim secured “ e-m-e-n-s-e’’—im- 
mense. 

Whereupon, Mrs. Beverly, who had 
been looking on, suggested rather hur- 
riedly, that they should have some danc- 
ing,and Mr. Jim, ever obliging, sprang 
to his feet. 

Did they know the Lanciers? 

“O, yes!” 

And the German? 

They had studied it a little with Mrs. 
Baum, but they did not feel competent 
to speak it with 47m. Miss Andrews 
had already begun to think Mr. Jim 
irrelevant. 

Of course they waltzed? turning to 
Miss Bingham, who drew toward him 
with smiling confidence. 

“Would some one play ‘ Anna, in 
tapture I come to thee ?’”’ 

Miss Andrews seated herself, and 
played “ The Blue Danube ” instead. 

Miss Bingham was the picture of 
happiness, such happiness as knew 
nothing of the import of the unevenness 
of her steps with Mr. Jim’s, nor of the 
horrid conviction which flashed upon 
him with the first turn, “Ye gods! 
They’re actually Aopping it yet, and this 
Is 1886!” 

But “The Blue Danube” flowing 
steadily on, he was borne with its cur- 
rent until at a word from Miss Bingham 
he seated her, breathless, flushed and 
triumphant, in a_ hair-cloth rocking- 
Chair, 

“O, Jim!” whispered Mrs. Beverly, 
“ it 


was beautiful! Do give them 
all a chance, they'll enjoy it so 
much !”’ 


“But Aunt Bep, you said there were 
forty-eight of them !” 
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“ Forty-seven, dear. 
the piano, you know.” 

“All right!" whispered Mr. Jim, 
bravely, and sought Miss Clark. 

Ah, how heavenly it was! That 
bending form, that smiling face ! That 
scotch-tweed arm extended to her! 
Figuratively speaking, Miss Clark trod 
upon air, literally on Mr. Jim’s toes. 
But the toes were pointed, and the pro- 
jecting leather bore the brunt of the 
crush. Nevertheless, at the close of the 
nineteenth waltz, Mr. Jim had suffered. 

Miss Andrews was still playing, “ the 
Blue Danube.” She did not dance, her- 
self, but she was delighted that her 
fingers should provide such pleasure for 
“the girls.” 

With number twenty, Mr. Jim sug- 
gested that The Siren, or the Petit Doc 
would ease the muscles of her hands, 
But she knew only “ The Blue Danube,” 
and anyway, she felt that the girls 
would have more confidence in its fa- 
miliar rhythm. 

“ But, ‘Anna, in rapture I come to 
thee,’ is such a sweet thing,” persisted 
Mr. Jim. From Manon, you know. 
Miss Andrews’ own name was Anna. 
She felt obliged to blush, which stained 
her round cheek prettily. Sad Mr. 
Jim, looking down like the gay bird he 
was, from the arm of a Shaker chair, 
showed a little flutter of astonishment. 
He had noted her before as the tool at 
the piano, playing that deuced stale 
waltz, and he had not even glanced at 
her. 

Now, as number twenty-one hopped 
joyously over the floor with him, he re- 
marked rashly, “ mighty handsome girl, 
that, playing for us.” 

“ Handsome ? Anna Andrews ?”’ pro- 
tested his companion. “I never heard 
anyone say so before!” 

“Her name’s Anna, is it?”’ asked this 
reckless young man. “ Anna, in rap- 
ture I come to thee, I come to thee, I 
come to thee!” humming the air, and 
keeping time with his marvelously light 
feet. 

“ Why, that’s what made her blush 
so ! 

Beg pardon, Miss—a—she’s tired, I 
know she’s tired. It’s beastly to keep 
her at it so, allow me,” and Miss 


One has to play 
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Clavering was led very gallantly to the 
hair-cloth chair. 

Miss Andrews wheeled around, with 
a gentle sigh, as she perceived the floor 
unoccupied. She was tired. It was 
late, and Mr. Beverly was openly yawn- 
ing and being suppressed by his wife ; 
for, while partners still held out, time 
was less accommodating, and it was 
now past one o’clock. 

How was each of the forty-eight to 
be escorted home by Mr. Jim? 

Mrs. Beverly had put the question to 
herself, and given it up. Mrs. Beverly 
said it couldn’t be done; but Mr. 
Jim, who had wrestled with harder 
social problems than that was reluctant 
to own himself baffled. 

Six times eight was forty-eight ; 
why not take them in batches of eight 
each? Tohave taken each one singly 
would, of course, have been the thing: 
but that was impracticable between 
then and breakfast time, particularly if 
he lingered long enough at each gate to 
be asked to call, and to express his 
pleasure at the invitation. He wanted 
Miss Andrews, he wanted her alone, 
and he wanted to take her by the long- 
est way round. But a fellow never 
could have what he wanted most ; this 
was Mr. Jim’s conviction, at twenty- 
five. 

“ Draw lots,” suggested Mrs. Beverly, 
to whom Mr. Jim had confided his _ per- 
plexity. 

Just here a timid girl’s voice—Mr. 


Jim could not make out whose—said, 
she really must be going. 

Innocent young girl! (‘“ Scheming 
minx !” Miss Bingham called her), 
She had hoped to persuade some of her 
plainer sisters to accompany her, before 
the general start was made, and thus to 
relieve Mr. Jim of an embarrassing 
responsibility. 

But, like the beckon of a Norn, or the 
cast die of a fate, Miss Andrews had 
drawn Mr. Jim to herself. 

“Take her,” whispered Mr. Beverly, 
“Take Anna. You won’t be sorry.” 
And Mr. Jim crossed the floor. 

It was an awful moment. The knit 
rugunder Miss Andrews’ feet seemed 
fairly to heave and split like an earth. 
quake. Could Mr. James Beverly have 
the honor of accompanying her home? 

And you might have heard a pin fall, 
when she faltered, “ Yes.” 

She tied on her “ fascinator” with 
trembling fingers, and wrapped herself 
in Miss Bingham’s cashmere long-shawl, 
by mistake. The forty-seven gave her 
right of way, as she passed seriously 
down the stairs, and out of the front 
door, on the arm of Mr, Jim. 

Mrs. Beverly threw an old shoe after 
them, and laughed immoderately. 
“ Hope he likes old maids,” mumbled 
Miss Bingham, gingerly drawing Miss 
Andrews’ shabby shawl over her angry 
breast. 

But he didn’t; for he didn’t allow 
Miss Andrews to become one. 
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The dew-drop trembles on the lily’s breast, 
Fresh fallen from the skies, 
Whose bright reflection lies 

Upon its surface, by soft airs caress’d. 

Not long enough to know of aught impure, 
It lingers for awhile, 
Then, with a happy smile, 

Exhales itself again to skies secure. 


A babe lies nestling on its mother’s breast, 
Bud from God's garden given ; 
Its beauty still of Heaven, 
That but to view it near is to be blest. 
Not long enough to dream of earthly sin, 
It lingers for a while, 
Then, with a restful smile, 
Through Heaven’s just open’d gate it enters in. 


G. BIRD. 
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LETTER WRITING. 


BY G. A. R. 


Fifty years ago, the “ Art of Letter 
Writing” was very much more culti- 
vated than at present. It is, in fact, 
deteriorating so fast that it seems des- 
tined, before long, to drop out of exist- 
ence altogether. 

These remarks do not, however, ap- 
plyto men and women of genius. As 
long as the world lasts, clever people 
will write cleverly. 

The great difference in letter-writing 
is seen, not in these exceptional in- 
stances, but in comparing the letters of 
plain ordinary mortals of to-day with 
those of our own grandparents. 

Let us for instance take half a dozen 
letters out of our ordinary correspond- 
ence and compare them with an equal 
number which were written half a 
century ago. Our modern selection 
will no doubt be adorned with embossed 
monograms and addresses ; they may 
be written upon paper tinted or fantas- 
tic in form,—each month.a conundrum 
of some new device ; but what do these 
so-called letters contain? Perhaps two 
dozen lines, which may have cost our 
correspondent ten minutes to compose, 
write, fold, and address. 

Then turn to the now faded and stiff- 
ened letters of our ancestors. 
worthy of the name were they! A 
letter in those days was imposing tothe 
eye! It was written upon strong solid 
paper of quarto size, of which the outer 
sheet was folded square over the inner; 
it was generally sealed; it was some- 
times also tied with green ribbon or 
white silk. And what copious matter 
these letters contained! They were 
things to be sent round the family, to 
be read and reread, and treasured up, 
until they became yellow and hoary with 
age. 

But who will keep our letters of the 
present day? And, indeed, which of 
our letters would bear such close in- 
spection ? 

It is not that the native talent of this 
generation is less brilliant than the last. 
We are, I think, quite as clever as our 
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ancestors ; and, perhaps, if the truth 
must be told, a trifle less prosy. But if 
we have an equal share of brains with 
them, if our powers of observation and 
description are as good, what hinders us 
from writing equally good letters? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, except the 
necessity to oblige us to write them. 
People can write more frequently in 
these days of cheap postage, therefore 
they write more shortly and carelessly ; 
they can meet oftener, therefore there is 
the less need to write real letters. 

The good letter does still to a certain 
extent exist; it is chatty, confidentiai, 
full of pleasant talk, full of the taking 
up of “threads ”’ which keep us alive to 
each other’s interests; in short, it 
imagines the person to whom it is writ- 
ten to be sitting just opposite, with a 
pleasant smile upon his or her face, 
ready at any moment to break into 
laughter. It answers as nearly as pos- 
sible to a merry chat over the fire. 

But at the same time a letter is noth- 
ing if hot sympathetic. It is better to 
brim over on the side of sympathy than 
to write a cold epitome of news, ora 
letter entirely occupied with the “ all- 
engrossing I.” Anda good letter, un- 
like a good sermon, should zof be short. 
There is no fear in these hurrying days, 
of a letter ever being too long. Are 
there any of us who have ever found 
ourselves otherwise than sorry to come 
to the end of our longest letter, espe- 
cially if we cared for the writer ? 

Few and far between already, good 
letters are fast disappearing altogether. 
Soon, as in this age of progress the an- 
tipodes approach each other, the good 
letter will cease to be written at all 
There only remains one remedy. To 
away with railroads, abolish cheap pust- 
age, call back the sun-dial for fifty years, 
and restore the quiet leisurely conc ition 
of all things inthe time of our ences- 
tors. And if we think, in view of all 
advantages gained this is unwise, then 
we must resign ourselves to the graduai 
decline of letter-writing. 














FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 
Every patron of Godey’s is entitled to their 
of a_ pattern 
Foretoen subscribers should however notify us 


as to what pattern they desire before the first of 


own selection each month. 


the month, as the new postal ruling does not 
allow patterns to be forwarded tn letters except as 
merchandise. If you desire them by return mail, 
you should inclose 10 cents to cover postage. 

(SS? A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


To Alter a Pattern. 

As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly ; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it 
in a little more at every seam, except those of 
the bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping 
portion of each edge. If the pattern is too full 
in the bust it will improve the figure to fill up 
with small pads of wadding made in a circular 
form about four inches across. If the pattern is 
too small, place it on a piece of paper and pin 
closely at the edges ; cut it with a margin of the 
paper pinned all round; treat all four parts of 
the bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the 
piece between the bust plaits. If more fulness 
is required for the bust, cut a small piece away 
from each part of the bodice that joins to the 
strip between the bust plaits. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts. ; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 
cts. ; Vests, 20 cts. ; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts. ; Basque, 35 cts. ; Overskirt, 
35 cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts. ; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


. 
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Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1.—Outdoor costume of two shades of 
green surah silk. The underskirt is plain, the 
overdress plaited from the waist down, falling 
straight behind and looped up high upon the left 
side. Plain bodice of the darkest shade, with 
plaited folds of the lighter shade trimming it 
Straw hat trimmed with velvet and wings. 

Fig. 2.—Garden party dress made of white 
China silk ; the skirt is plaited upon the left side 
with ribbons drawn through and tied in bows, 
Pointed shawl overdress carried across from the 
right to left side and fastened under a bow, 
The front of bodice is trimmed to correspond 
with skirt. White straw hat trimmed with rib- 
bon and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Watering place costume, made of 
Plaited 
Loose 


Japanese silk and satin merveilleux. 
skirt of light blue satin merveilleux. 
Japanese wrapper of native silk, ina rich shade 
of terra cotta. The dress is crossed on the chest, 
and fastened on the left side of the waist, but is 
open in the centre at the edge to show the 
plaited skirt. The long loose sleeves form part 
of the dress, and join the back like mantle 
sleeves ; they are lined throughout with pale blue 
satin merveilleux, and a sash of satin ribbon to 
match starts from under the arms, and is tied in 
front. The embroidery edging the dress and 
sleeves consists of appliqués of satin and velvet, 
outlined with gold, and enriched with silk and 
gold embroidery. Embroidered Japanese slip- 
pers ; Japanese coiffure and fan. 

Skirt, of clay 


and pink shot silk cut into tabs at the edge, 


Fig. 5.—Garden party toilette. 


which are turned up to form loops, and havea 
flounce of plaited clay-colored lace underneath. 
The front of the skirt is covered with folds of 
clay-colored piéce lace, the sides and back with 
the same lace laid in straight plaits, and edged 
on either side, and the bottom, with lace like the 
Pointed silk bodice, 


piéce lace, a gathered loose vest of the same, and 


flounce. covered with 


paniers, bows of narrow, and sash of broad 
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brown velvet ribbon. Clay-colored straw bonnet, 
with pink tips and brown lace strings. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Back and front of ladies’ 
walking dress. The underskirt is made of 
brown velvet and a gay-colored stripe of canvas. 
The overskirt and under bodice are of the canvas, 
with corselet-pointed bodice of velvet. Velvet bow 
loops up the left side. Bonnet of crépe trimmed 
with velvet and flowers, 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back of dress for 
girl of eight years. The underskirt is made of 
pale blue surah silk, kilted. The blouse polo- 
naise is made of écru Chinese silk. The fronts 
are full, guaged at the waist and neck, and 
secured by satin bows and a metal clasp. The 
back is plaited to the middle, then it is closely 
gauged to the waist, and finished in a full puffed 
drapery. Upright collar of blue velvet, cuffs of 
the same. Hat of straw, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, and bonnet of lace, trimmed with an 
enormous butterfly bow of ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for girl of three years, made 
of white lace, lined with pink surah, It is a full 
blouse, gauged at the neck and terminating in a 
full skirt ; sash of velvet ribbon tied in a large 
bow. Velvet bow on shoulder. Upright velvet 
collar fastened with a silver clasp. A similar 
clasp secures the two halves of the belt in front. 
Hat of Italian straw, trimmed with grenat velvet 
and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Parasol made of black satin, em- 
broidered with jet beads and finished with a 
jetted fringe. 

Fig. 12.—Parasol of red silk, with a border, 
natural wood handle, with tassels of chenille 
fastened upon it. 

Fig. 13.—Parasol of navy blue turk satin, 
trimmed with plaited shells of écru lace ; ribbon 
bow upon handles. 

Fig. 14.—Parasol of black and white plaid 
silk, with wooden handle with ribbon bow tied 
upon it. 

Fig. 15.—Parasol with foundation of cream 
color lace, trimmed with six rows of lace put on 
full, except at one side, where piece lace is 


puffed lengthwise, finished with a jabot where it 


is joined. Handle with handsome carved 
end, 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of 
house dress for lady, made of piain and striped 
etaminé. The skirt is striped in velvet red 
and navy blue, also the under bodice, which 
is similar in coloring, with narrow stripes. 
The corselet, sleeves and overdress are of the 
plain etaminé. Handsome beaded passementerie 
ornaments trim the side of the overdress. The 
corselet is laced up the front, and is finished 
around the edge with loops of, velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Bathing costume for girl of five 
years, made of blue serge, short trowsers and 
plaited blowse, ornamented with woolen fringe 
Sash of wide braid. Straw 


hat, trimmed with braid. 


and braid bows. 


Fig. 19 —Bathing costume for girl of six 
years, made of red serge. Short trowsers and 
dress with square collar, trimmed with white 
embroidery. Sash of striped red and white 
flannel. Cap of oil silk, bound with red braid. 

Fig. 20.—Bathing costume for boy of five 
years, consisting of blowse and short trowsers of 
stockingette. Plastron of white flannel, trimmed 
with blue braid. Coarse straw hat. 

Fig, 21.—Bathing mantle for lady, of serge or 
flannel. The mantle is in the shape of a long 
shawl, fringed round all the edges. It is 
wrapped around the figure in an _ unstudied 
manner when leaving for or returning from 
bathing. 

Fig. 22.—Hat for little girl, made of brown 
fancy straw, trimmed with ribbon and wings. 

Fig. 23.—Hat for miss, made of navy blue 
straw, trimmed with cardinal velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 24.—Cap for child, made of surah, 
trimmed with ribbon bows. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 

Fashion is truly artistic just now, and it would 
certainly be difficult to criticise all of its models. 

There is much talk going on about plain skirts 
and flat backs without puff or drapery ; but the 
fact remains that the great majority ot the new 
summer dresses are draped, and that the tourn- 
ure, if somewhat less exaggerated than before, is 
still an indispensable adjunct of the modern 
toilette. It is certain that the draperies of our 
dresses are less elaborate than at this time last 
year. Skirts are composed of widths falling 
loose over the tournure ; sometimes these widths 
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are of different materials—widths of plain fabric 
being combined with widths of figured tissue, 
employed for the tablier or half tunic, slightly 
looped up in the front and at the sides, or, for 
the tunic, very much draped over the hips by 
strings of ribbon ; woolen lace and all lace like 
openwork woolen tissues, compose overskirts, 
which are very little if at all draped. These are 
worn with tunic bodices of faille or other silks. 
The tunic, which is all in one piece with the 
bodice, is caught up very high over the left hip 
and comes down over the tournure. 

The great vogue of openwork fabrics for sum- 
mer toilettes has brought about the fashion of 
full bodices, plaited upon the shoulder and at the 
waist, and of full sleeves, forming several puffs, 
divided by bands of ribbon or galloon. This 
is very becoming to slight figures, but much less 
so to stout ones, and should never be attempted 
with any but light, transparent fabrics. 

Trimmings to match the dress are to be had 
ready made, in plain material for figured dresses, 
in fancy patterns for plain ones. These trim- 
mings are plaited, and either simply hemmed or 
pinked out by machine around the edges. 

Another modification of our fashions is a most 
striking one: it tends to clear foreheads from 
the frizzles which cover them, and to show them. 
Waved bandeaux are disappearing, and coiffures 
turned up in the Récamier fashion are taking 
their place. The large twisted 8 is no longer 
worn, but a series of small superposed bows, 
massed high and very close together. When one 
is pretty enough to show one’s forehead entirely 
it suffices to turn up all one’s hair, drawing it 
off from the brow Chinese fashion ; if not, one 
shows the middle of the forehead only, leaving 
on each side a small frizzled braid of hair, This 
is quite a revolution in the art of hair dressing, 
and it will not certainly please every one. It is 
always tiresome to change one’s coiffure; it 
forms so much a part of one’s self that any alter- 
ation makes one look quite different. Then 
there is the question of habit and convenience ; 
if one dresses one’s own hair, it is no little 
trouble to adopt a new style. However, if 
fashion wills it, we can but bow to her laws, and 
we shall certainly all do so a little sooner or a 
little later. 

Never have artificial flowers been more plenti- 
ful, whether as evening dress or bonnet orna- 
ments, and very beautiful specimens they are, 
copied with a rare fidelity from nature. Hya- 
cinths of all colors are fashionable, pink and 
white being wreathed together. Roses are made 


of velvet, in pale colors principally, like the Mal- 
maison rose. One bouquet of roses rises like a 
pyramid, made of flowers alone, the leaves being 
arranged like a coronet below. 

Next to flowers, as a bonnet trimming, the 
Infanta crown takes its place, made of cut jet 
rising from a bouquct of flowers as the plaits of 
a drapery, like the comb above the mantilla on a 
Spaniard’s graceful head. 
many ways. 


It is arranged in 
Beads and jet are immensely used 
on bonnets, and jet trims (almost to excess) man- 
tles and black toilettes. 

Capotes are made of tulle to a surprising ex- 
tent, tulle so light that it has been compared to 
“colored air.” They are trimmed with small 
birds on flowers nestled among the tulle draper- 
ies. The trimmings recall the color of the tulle, 
and the strings, velvet, satin, or faille, should 
match it exactly. A capote of garnet tulle em. 
broidered with shaded red beads is trimmed with 
balls of red marabout nearly hidden in the folds 
of the tulle. 
for bonnets. 


Red tulle is extremely fashionable 
Black lace with sky blue ribbon is 
a new idea of Parisian modistes. 

For trimming straw bonnets, moss and _helio- 
trope are favorite colors, frequently combined. 
Thus moss green ribbons are frequently asso- 
ciated with clusters of heliotrope, violets, or 
Bright red is also happily combined 
A hat of 
fine black straw for a young lady has a high 
crown, the straw being sewed partly vertically, 
partly horizontally. A very novel drapery of 
black satin ribbon divides the crown unequally, 
so that one side looks totally different from the 
other, The very wide brim is looped up on the 
right and falls on the left side, lined with white 
Italian straw and edged with a jet border. At 
the back the brim is split, and is turned up to the 
crown beneath the bow of the drapery. There 
never were so many pretty, stylish and inexpen- 
sive narrow ruchings as at present. From the 
inexpensive double row of étamine to the most 
elaborate shell plaited, beaded crépe lisse, there 
is nothing really to be desired in style, quality 
or reasonableness in price. There are folds of 
satin with a tiny line of gold tinsel and a row of 
finely plaited crépe lisse ; double folds of colored 
gauze with the tinsel fabric folded between them ; 
plain folds of silk mull with loops of narrow rib- 
bon fastened over and between them; gauze 
ribbon plaitings with heavy gold corded edges, 
and scores of other designs equally pretty and 
durable. 


wisteria. 
with pale shades of lilac or rose color. 
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FASHIONS. 81 


One of the most popular ways of using the 
large buttons now so fashionable is to set them 
on the edge of a revers or panel that extends 
from the waist down the skirt. The effect is 
better if the outline is slightly diagonal. They 
may be set at intervals of four or six inches apart 
if the wearer has unlimited pocket-money and 
her taste runs that way ; but as some of the finer 
ones cost several dollars each, the cost of a cos- 
tume is materially increased. 


Notes from our Foreign Correspondent. 


I hardly know how to commence to give you 
the benefit of my latest wanderings amidst the 
numerous modistes. Evening dresses are trimmed 
generally with large bows of wide ribbon, or else 
tiny rosettes of narrow in a shape exactly like the 
white ones formerly used on infants’ caps. They 
are placed very close together and form an ex- 
ceedingly pretty ornamentation. 

Spotted lace, in connection with French faille, 
is popular in all shades, and in thin materials, 
crépe and crépon are decidedly ¢ke thing. The 
shades are exquisite, the brighter tints having 
their turn now, and the dull greens and olives of 
esthetic memory decidedly out. Bodices are cut 
very short on the hips and peinted. Embroidery 
is he trimming, and beads, both mingled with it 
and alone, are very fashionable. 

Tea gowns are superb, formed of the richest 
brocades, softest plushes, and finest laces. It 
would be impossible to describe the shapes which 
vary with the taste of the wearer and modiste, the 
only necessity is that they should be very long 
and draped in front so as only to suggest the 
figure, while the backs are close-fitting. 

English crépe of bright shades are used for 
parasols. These are made without any lining ; 
the crépe is laid in plaits ; and they are decorated 
with lace and ribbons. Another novelty in para- 
sols is to cover the whole, both inside and out- 
side, with a skirt or bag of tulle, gathered at the 
top as full as a ballet skirt. The top gathering 
is then concealed by a gigantic pyramid of flow- 
ers and ribbon, towering far above the upper 
point of the stick. The frame of the parasol, 
inside, is also coiled round and round with tulle 
and a bouquet of flowers is placed on the slide- 
ting of the frame, to which is joined a bow and 
double loops of ribbon, which continue to the 
handle, where they are fixed by a third bunch of 
flowers. This is made in all colors. The flow- 
ers must agree with the color of the parasol, 
which looks more like a ball skirt than a sun- 
shade. 


A new porte bonheur has also made its appear- 
ance. It consists of a little crystal locket, in 
which is encased a four-leaf shamrock, which, as 
you know, brings good-luck to all who wear it. 
This porte-bonheur comes from Austria, where 
four-leaf shamrocks abound, it seems. What a 
pity we did not know this before! How lucky 
we might have been at a little expense! How- 
ever, as ‘‘it is never too late to mend” our for- 
tune, this new porte-bonheur will no doubt be 
eagerly sought after. 

Without being decidedly a novelty, I must not 
forget to mention Worth’s new walking-costume, 
which, on account of its simplicity, he calls the 
‘* Beggar Maid’s” dress. It has a full skirt of 
white and blue flannel serge, striped lengthwise, 
and a scarf tunic, with the ends tucked up at the 
back, of blue silk twill serge. The bodice, of 
the same silk-serge, is open like a gentleman's 
evening coat in front, displaying an under- 
jersey bodice of the striped serge. No collar or 
ruffs of any description. This little ‘‘ Beggar 
Maid’s”” costume costs only 700 francs !—a mere , 
nothing, as you see. 

The barbaric style of jewelry is considered the 
most beautiful just now, so silver mountings are 
replacing gold. Really the models should be in 
bronze, as the models copied belong chiefly to 
the bronze age, but no woman would fancy this 
ultra faithful reproduction. 

Gold ornamen's of fine filagree work are fash- 
ionable, especially as necklaces. As _ bracelets 
they are found too delicate, as the fine gold wire 
is soon pulled out of place and the beauty of the 
design is injured. 

The new fans of crépe, powdered with shining 
spangles, having all the colors of the rainbow, 
are very effective in the evening. It looks as if 
the powder of crushed jewels had been sifted 
over them. A fan of black gauze is apparently 
spangled with diamond dust ; in the centers the 
monogram of the owner in imitation diamonds. 
The effect is superb. It is the latest note of 
elegance, and all monondaines are having their 
monograms and coronets thus worked in their 
gauze fans. 

A revived and very becoming fashion is a large 
butterfly bow beneath the chin, in white or 
bright colored tulle; coral, salmon-pink, and 
yellow of every known and unknown shade. So 
that you see these fluffy bows of tulle at the neck 
of all sorts of wraps and even added above the 
now again popular fichu. Colored tulle just now 
is the rage with our elegantes, being especially 
becoming for all complexions. FASHION. 











WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 
Fig. 1.—Tobacco Bag: Crochet. 


The bag is worked with red silk in crochet. 
Commence at the bottom of the bag with three 
chain, join round. 

Ist Round: Eight trebles, each separated by 
two chain under three chain. 

2nd Round: Three chain to take the place of 
a treble, two trebles over the first treble. Two 
chain, three trebles over next treble; repeat from 
* to the end of the round; join to top of three 
chain. 

3rd Round: Like second round, except that 
you work five instead of three trebles. 

4th Round: Like third round, working seven 
instead of five trebles. 

5th Round: Three chain to take the place of 
the first treble, four trebles over next trebles, * 
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two chain, one treble into next chain, two chain, 
five trebles over seven trebles; repeat from * to 
the end of the round; join to top of first treble. 

6th Round: Three chain to take the place of 
one treble, two trebles over next trebles, * two 
chain, one treble into next chain, two chain, one 
treble into next chain, two chain, three trebles 
over next trebles; repeat from * to the end of 
round; join with one single to the top of first 
three chain. 

7th Round: Three chain to take the place of 
atreble, * three chain, pass over three stitches, 
one treble into the next; repeat from * to the end 
of the round. 

8th Round: One treble into each stitch. 

gth Round: One double into a stitch, four 
chain, pass over four stitches, four trebles into the 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 83 


next, four chain, pass over four stitches, and 
repeat from the beginning of the round. 

1oth Round: One double into each treble of 
last round, six chain. Repeat. 

11th Round: Twotrebles into the third, and 
two into the fourth of six chain, four chain, one 
double into centre of four doubles, four chain. 
Repeat. 

The last two rounds are repeated alternately 
until the bag is four inches deep at the sides. 

For the top work : 


between the trebles, repeat from * ten times 
more (at the top of scallop, do not pass over any 
stitches between the trebles). four chain, one 
double into the centre of foundation between the 
scallops, four chain. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. On the other side of foundation 
chain work one double into each chain. 


Fig. 3.—Emery Cushion. 


The cushion is of pale blue silk. Make a bag 
two inches and a half in length and one inch 
and a half in breadth ; fill it tightly with emery 





Fig. 


Ist Round: One treble into each stitch of last 
round. 

2nd to 5th Rounds: One treble into a stitch, 
two chain, pass over two stitches, and repeat 
from the beginning of the round. 

6th Round : Onedouble into a stitch, pass over 
three stitches, four trebles under next chain. 
Repeat all around. 

The bag is first lined with pale blue silk, then 
with oil-silk or wash-leather. A crochet chain, 
or fine silk cord, is run through holes of the third 
round, A tassel of silk is sewn to the under-part 
of the bag. 

Fig. 2.—Trimming Crochet. 

Make a chain the length required. 

Ist Row: * One treble into a stitch, two chain, 
pass over two stitches, repeat from * six times 
more, turn seven chain, pass over four stitches, 
one double in'o the next, turn, under the chain 
work six doubles, three chain, and six doubles, 
pass over two stitches of foundation chain, one 
treble into the next two chain, pass over two 
stitches, one treble into the next, turn, work two 
trebles into each of seven first stitches of last row, 
three chain, pass over one stitch, two trebles into 
each of the seven next stitches, pass over four 
stitches of the foundation, one double into the 
next, work one single into each of five next 
stitches, turn, two chain pass over one stitch, 
one treble into the next, * three chain, pass over 
two stitches, one treble into the next, repeat 
from * twice more, three chain, pass over one 
stitch, into the top stitch of scallop work two 
trebles separated by five chain, three chain, pass 
over one stitch, one treble irto the next, * three 
chain, pass over two stitches, one treble into the 
next, repeat from * twice more, three chain, pass 
over two stitches, one treble into the next, pass 
over two stitches of the foundation, one treble 
into the next, * two chain, pass over two stitches, 
one treble into the next, repeat from the last * 
eight times more, then repeat from the first star. * 

For the edge : One treble into the first stitch 
of scallop, * six chain, one double into the third, 
two chain, one double into centre of next chain 


powder and sew up the end ; finish the edge of 

the cushion with fine gold cord arranged in two 

loops at each corner; one side is ornamented 

with a painted spray of daisies and foliage. 

Fig.4. Doilie, or Pincushion-top : Applique 
Embroidery. 

This design is worked with nainsook muslin 
and Brussels net. 

Trace the design upon the muslin, tack the 
muslin over the net, then the two together on 
paper, work over the outline in cording or but- 
ton-hole stitch with white or colored embroidery 
cotton. When the work is finished cut away the 
superfluous material with a pair of sharp scis- 
sors. Ifthe work isto be used for a doilie it 
should be placed over pale blue, coral pink, or 
old gold colored silk ; the edge of the silk must 
be finished with fringe. For a pincushion, cover 
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Fig. 3. 


the cushion with silk, put a full puffing round 
the edges, and place the applique design upon 
the top. 

We recommend button-hole instead of cording 
stitch for the work. 

Fig. 5.—Trimmings for Bed-hangings, Cur- 
tains, etc. 

With No. 40 cotton crochet a chain of requi- 
site length. Ist row: alternately 1 treble in 2nd 
following stitch, 1 chain. 2nd row: alternately 
I treble in next chain of previous row, I chain. 
3rd row : * 2g double in next 29 stitches of pre- 
vious row, 3 chain, 3 treble in 3rd following stitch, 
3 chain, miss 2. repeat from *, 4th row: * 25 
double in the middle 25 of the 29 double, 3 chain, 
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84 WORK DEPARTMENT. 


treble in next 3 treble, 3 chain, repeat 
from *, 8th row: * g double in the 
middle 9 of next 13 double, 3 chain, 3 
treble in next 3 treble, 4 chain, 
3 treble in the Ist of next three 
treble, 3 chain, 3 treble in 2nd 
following stitch, twice 
alternately 4 chain, 3 
treble in next 3 treble, 
then 3 chain, re- 
peat from*. th 
row: * 5 double 


3 treble in the first of next 3 treble, 3 
chain, 3 treble in 2nd following stitch, 
3 chain, repeatfrom *. 5throw: * 21 
double in the middle 21 of the 
next 25 double, 3 chain, 3 treble 
in next 3 treble, 3 chain, 3 treble 
in middle of next 3 chain, 3 
chain, 3 treble in next 3 
treble, 3 chain, repeat from 
* 6th row: * 17 
double in the middle 
of 17 of next 21 




















double, 3 in middle 
chain, 3 treble 5 of next g 
in next 3 double, 3 
treble, 4 : 

chain, 3 


treble in 


Fig. 4. 
the Ist of next 3 treble, 3 chain, 3 treble in 2nd __ chain, twice alternately 3 treble in next 3 treble, 
following stitch, 4 chain, 3 treble innext3treble, 4 chain, then 3 treble, in next 3 treble, 3 chain, 
3 chain, repeat from *. 7th row: 13 double in 3 treble in the middle of next 3 chain, 3 chain, 
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Fig. 5. 
the middle 13 of next 17 double, 3chain, 3 treble twice alternately 3 treble in next 3 treble, 4 
in next 3 treble, 4 chain, 3 treble in next three chain, then 3 treble in next 3 treble, 3 chain, 
treble, 3 chain, 3 treble in middle of next 3 chain, repeat from *. oth row: * 1 double in 
3 chain, 3 treble in next three treble, 4 chain, 3 middle of next 5 double, 3 chain, 3 times 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


alternately 3 treble in next 3 treble, 4 chain, then 
3 treble inthe Ist of next 3 treble, 4 chain, 3 
treble in 2nd following stitch, 3 times alternately 
4 chain, 3 treble in next 3 treble, then 3 chain, 
repeat from *. ith row: * 1 doublein the last 
of next 3 chain, 1 double in the middle of next 
3 treble, 3 trenle, 4 long treble, 3 treble in next 
4 chain, repeat from * 6 times more, then 1 double 
in middle of next three treble, 1 double in the 
Ist of next 3 chain, 3 chain, repeat from.* 
Fig. 6.—Barrel to hold Twine. 

The barrel is made of wood or pasteboard, 
standing upon a base. A band of embroidery 
ornaments the base, another goes through the 
centre of the barrel. One end is made to fit in 
and out where the ball can be placed inside. 
The other has a smail opening in it, where the 
end of the string passes through. 

Fig. 7.—Library Waste-Paper Basket. 

This square basket is in wicker work, and is 
omamented on the four sides with a motif 
embroidered on beige cloth, with satin corners 
of the old shade of pink forming bouillonnés. 
The feet and sides are covered in pink satin, with 
claret chenille twisted round them, while chenille 
fringe edges the basket. The lining is pink 
satin. 

Embroidery Design for Table Cover, etc. 

(See colored page in front part of book.) 

The design is embroidered in crewels, arrasene 
or silks, upon plush, felt, satin, sateen, or linen. 
The pattern can be used for a cushion, table- 
cover, corner of a lambrequin, ard various 
articles that a small or large design can be 
utilized for. A repetition of the single pattern 
being used with different colored flowers form 
a border. 


Silk Socks for Child of Two. 

Four needles, No. 16, and two balls of pea- 
cock silk. twofold. Cast on g6 stitches, which 
should measure, when knitted, 64 inches. Knit 
the whole sock in ribs of 2 purl, 1 plain, and 
knit a depth of 64 inches, then divide for the 
heel. Take for the heel half the number of 
stitches and 6 more. Knit a depth of 1% inches 
in ribs, then decrease in the centre on each side 
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the centre stitch, a purl or plain row, after this 
decreasing whichever is necessary. Make two 
more rows of decreasings, with a plain row he- 
tween, and cast off; put the two edges of the 
cast-off row together and sew up. This forms 
the manufacturer’s heel. Take up 52 stitches 
on the side of the heel for the under part of foot. 
Knit this plain; rib the top part. Decrease on 
each side the under part in the 4th, 7th, roth, 
13th, 16th rows, then knit until your work 
measures from the heel where you have taken up 
the stitches 4 inches; then commence the de- 
creasings for the toe, one decreasing on each 
side the front and back part always in the second 
and third stitches. Work three plain rows be- 
tween the first two rounds of decreasings, two 
plain rows between the two next rounds, and one 
row only between the remaining rows. When 
you have reduced the stitches to about twenty- 
eight in number, cast off and sew up, or knit the 
edges together. 


In glove and handkerchief sachets there is a 
novelty, which takes the form of a fourfold 
screen, It is made in plain satin, padded to 
give it a solid appearance, is edged with a frill 
of lace at the top, and has a bunch of roses at 
each corner. The gloves or handkerchiefs are 
placed in the folds. 

A NIGHTDRESS SACHET is composed of a 
length of brocade, lined with rose silk, folded 
over, and joined with bows of pale pink satin 
and cascade of tinted lace. Down the centre 
is a design of roses on acream satin ground, 
and on each side is a band of moss green plush. 
The nightdress and dressing jacket are just 
slipped in at the sides. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Preserving. 


Porcelain-lined kettles are best adapted for 
preserving, and those rather broad than deep are 
preferable, for the fruit can not be done equally 
if it is too much heaped. Charcoal furnaces will 
be found very convenient for preserving ; the 
kettle being set upon the top; a gas or oil stove 
will prove equally advantageous. If they can be 
used in the open air it is a great point gained to 
the maker in escaping standing over a large fire 
in a heated kitchen. Sweetmeats should be 
boiled rather quickly, that the watery particles 
may exhale at once, without being subjected to 
so long a process as to spoil the color and dimin- 
ish the flavor of the fruit. But, on the other 
hand, unless they are preserved in air-tight cans, 
if boiled too short a time, they will not be as apt 
to keep well. Let every thing used for the pur- 
pose be delicately clean and dry ; jars especially 
so. Never place a preserving pan flat upon the 
fire, as this, unless very carefully watched, will 
render the preserve liable to adhere to the 
bottom and scorch in a few minutes. All pre- 
serves should be perfectly cleared from the scum 
as it rises. Fruit, which is to be preserved in 
syrup, must first be blanched or boiled gently, 
until it is sufficiently softened to absorb the 
sugar ; and a thin syrup must be poured upon it 
at first, or it will shrivel instead of remaining 
plump and becoming clear. Thus, if its weight 
of sugar is to be allowed, and boiled to a syrup 
with a pint of water to the pound, only half the 
weizht must be taken at first, and this must not 
be boiled with the water more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes at the commencement of the 
process ; a part of the remaining sugar must be 
added every time the syrup is reboiled, unless it 
should be otherwise directed in the recipe. 
Never use tin, iron, or a pewter spoon, or skim- 
mers, for preserves, as they will convert the color 
of red fruit into a dingy purple, and impart, 
besides, a very unpleasant flavor. Never use an 
inferior article of sugar for making jams or 
jellies ; it is a false economy, as there is a great 


waste from it in the quantity of scum it throws 
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up. If too small a proportion of sugar it 
allowed to the fruit, unless air-tight jars are 
When 


this experiment is tried it is generally found to 


used, they will certainly not keep well. 


be false economy; as sweetmeats, when they 
begin to spoil, can only be recovered and made 
eatable by boiling them over again with addi- 
tional sugar ; and even then, they are never so 
good as if done properly at first. If jellies have 
not sufficient sugar, they do not congeal, but will 
remain liquid. Jelly bags should be made of 
thin, white flannel or coarse muslin; they 


must be dipped in hot water and_ tightly 
wrung out before being used, for if dry they will 
absorb too much of the juice. In putting away 
sweetmeats it is better to place them in small 
jars, as the more frequently they are exposed to 
the air by opening, the more liable they are to” 
spoil. Tumblers are the best for jellies, and 
may be covered with paper or a patent metal top. 
Pickling. 

Never on any consideration use brass, coprer, 
or bell metal kettles for pickling ; the verdigris 
produced in them by the vinegar being of a 
most poisonous nature. Kettles lined with por- 
celain are the best. 
vinegar, do it in a stone jar on the fire. 


When it is necessary to boil 
Use 
also wooden spoons and forks. See that the 
pickles are always completely covered with vin- 
egar. If you discover in them any symptoms of 
not keeping well, do them over again in fresh 
vinegar and spice. It is a good rule to have 
one-third of the jar filled with vinegar and two- 
thirds filled with pickles. Vinegar for pickles 
should only boil five or six minutes. Too much 
boiling takes away the strength. Alum is very 
useful in extracting the salt taste from pickles, 
and in making them firm and crisp. A very 
small quantity is sufficient. Too much will 
spoil them. In greening pickles keep them 
closely covered, so that none of the steam may 
escape ; as its retention promotes their greenness 
and prevents the flavor from evaporating. In 
putting away pickles use stone or glass jars. 
The lead which is an ingredient in common 
earthenware is rendered very poisonous by the 
action of the vinegar. The jars should be stopped 
wit! large flat corks, fitting closely, cemented 
over the pop. July and August are the months 
for pickling. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


How to Make Dresses at Home for from Ten 
to Fifteen Dollars Apiece. 


In making over old goods a great part of the 
material on hand must be carefully examined, 
and contriving done so that it will do what is 


desired of it. Much time needs to be given in 


deciding what pieces shall be used, and where 
and just what disposition will prove most favor- 
able for hiding deficiencies of the more worn 
pieces. A certain amount of piecing is an almost 
unavoidable necessity. Arrange the seams so 
they will be covered by plaits, as trimming 
requires considerable art and a vast amount of 
thought. This summer braids of various kinds 
are very much worn, and prove a great boon to 
cover over deficiencies. All piecing must match 
the grain of the cloth, or it will pucker and 
draw past remedy. If the seam is to be covered 
by trimming, it is better, if the nature of the 
goods will allow, to lay the two edges flat and 
run them together. The best way to piece cloth 
isto overhand the edges loosely, taking small 
stitches that will hardly show on the right side 
when the seam has been dampened and pressed. 
Among small items to be observed are the fol- 
lowing : Bands should always be cut lengthwise 
of the stuff. A dress should not be considered 
finished until both skirt and waist are provided 
with loops for hanging up. Silk should be used 
instead of cotton for sewing up the seams of the 
waist, and in all places where the stitching 


” 


shows. If the waist ‘“‘ gapes’”’ enough in front 
to show the white at the sides of the button- 
holes, run a strip of ribbon or fold of cloth 
along the under front of the waist to make a 
narrow flap. Always shrink braid in warm 
water and iron before putting it on the bottom of 
a skirt ; never neglect to press all seams with a 
warm, but never hot, iron. Gathered vests from 
collar to waist line are very stylish; they are 
admirably adapted to freshen up a toilette that has 
lost its new look, or one that was made up eco- 
nomically at first and is capable of improvement. 


They are extremely full, yet are gathered 


into a narrow space, and have pointed revers on 
each side. A half girdle on front belt crosses 
the vest at the waist line, or below it, begin- 
ning under the revers. This front belt can 
be made to shorten, apparently, waists that 
are too long by being made of soft silk 
eight or ten inches wide, laid across in care- 
less folds at the waist line and above it. If 
the wearer wishes to look long and slender, 
the front belt is a flat band of velvet or silk two 
inches wide, pointed downward in the middle, 
with the ends at the waist line, and the point 
below concealing the ends of the vest. A 
fringe of beads may be added to this pointed 
band. 


these basques by 


Sometimes a jacket effect is given to 
having the entire fronts 
cut off at the waist line, but the greater 
number curve out slightly below the waist. 
When flat vests or plastrons are used they 
folds, 


The shirt fronts with a box plait in 


are most often laid in small 


tucked. 


or else 


the middle, like those on gentlemen’s shirts, 
are liked, and may be quite smooth and flat, or 
cise drop loosely below the waist like the 
moli¢re blowse fronts lately worn. The vests 
can be made of any color fancy may dictate, 


Old 


of black silk can be made over and look stylish 


but white is universally popular. dresses 


by having a front, vest, cuffs and collar 


embroidered with jet beads. 
all kinds 


with the care required to do this at home, 


Embroidery of 


is the craze of the moment, and 
handsome effects can be producéd at trifling 
cost. A brocaded grenadine or silk can be 


used, outlining all the entire design with 


small jet, steel, and a few dull beads. <A 
very elegant effect can also be produced by 
drawing or having stamped a design suited to the 
parts to be ornamented upon stiff brown paper. 
Over this tack Brussels net and proceed to out- 
line this pattern with the beads ; if it is desired, 
or found more convenient, the beads can be sewed 
on through the paper, tearing it carefully away 
afterwards. This makes an elegant trimming at 


a trifling cost. 











RECIPES. 


BAKED BLUE-FISH, TOMATO SAUCE, 


Ingredients.—One fish of four pounds, 
One ounce of butter. 
Bread crumbs. 

Clean the fish and put it in a buttered pan. 
Cover the fish with tomato sauce, on top of which 
put some bread crumbs, and the butter cut in 
small pieces. Place in the oven for about forty 
minutes, or until you see that the flesh is 
detached from the backbone, and serve with 
tomato sauce around it. 


TOMATO SAUCE. 
Ingredients. —One ounce of raw ham, 
One carrot, 
One onion, 
A little thyme, 
Two cloves, 
A clove of garlic, 
Half an ounce of butter, 
One ounce of flour, 
Half a pint of tomatoes, 
Salt and pepper. 
Put the ham, carrot, onion, cloves, thyme, 
garlic and butter in a saucepan and simmer for 
ten minutes, add the flour well mixed with the 


tomatoes. Boil for half an hour, season, strain 
and serve. The above fish is baked in this 
sauce. 


SQUABS WITH GREEN PEAs, 
Ingredients.—Eight squabs, 
One ounce of butter, 
One glass of water, 
Two cloves, 
Two pepper corns, 
One clove of garlic, 
* Salt and pepper, 
One quart of peas. 

Clean the squabs and put in a saucepan, cook- 
ing thirty minutes, drain and strain the liquid in 
which the squabs were cooked, add to it the quart 
of boiled peas, and serve with the squabs. 

CAULIFLOWER WITH BUTTER SAUCE. 
Ingredients—Two large cauliflowers, 
Two quarts of boiling water, 
Half an ounce of salt, 
Half an ounce of butter, 
One lemon. 

Wash the cauliflower, trim off the leaves, put 
them in the water, salt, butter, and juice of one 
lemon and boil rapidly until quite tender, drain 
and serve with a white sauce. 
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WHITE SAUCE, OR BUTTER SAUCE. 
Ingredients—Two ounces of butter, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
A little salt, 
One glass of milk, 
The juice of one lemon. 


Put ina saucepan on the fire one ounce of 
butter, which melt and add to it the flour and 
salt, mixing all well together, adding the milk; 
stir until boiling, then add the other ounce of 
butter and lemon juice, strain and serve. 


FARCIED TOMATOES. 
Ingredients.—Eight firm tomatoes, 

One onion, 

One ounce of butter, 

Six ounces of bread crumbs, * 

One dozen chopped mushrooms, 

One tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, 

Four tablespoonfuls of tomato 
sauce. 

Cut a hole on the top of each tomato and 
scoop out the inside. Chop the onion and putit 
on the fire with the butter to simmer gently. 
When slightly colored, add the bread crumbs, 
which you have soaked in water and then pressed 
out nearly all the moisture, the mushrooms 
chopped fine, parsley and seasoning, mix all well 
together, then fill the inside of the tomatoes. 
Sprinkle the tops of each with bread crumbs and 
a little melted butter. Place in the oven, and 
when colored a light brown on top, serve with a 
tomato sauce around them. 

TOMATO SALAD. 
Ingredients.—Twelve tomatoes, 
One button onion chopped fine. 

Peel and slice the tomatoes and chop the 
onion, set the salad dish on ice while a mayon- 
naise dressing is being prepared, which, when 
finished pour over the salad. 

MAYONNAISE DRESSING. 
Ingredients.—The yolks of two raw eggs, 

Oil to work to a cream. 

Salt to taste, 

Two teaspoonfuls of made mus- 
tard, 

Pepper, 

Vinegar to taste. 

The very tiniest pinch of powdered 
sugar. 

Break the eggs very carefully and put the 
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yolks in a shallow dish ; then add the oil drop by 
drop, stirring steadily ove way with a wooden or 
silver fork ; then add the salt, then the mustard 
and sugar, and last of ail the vinegar, drop by 
drop. The stirring should go on all the time 
without intermission or change of direction, and 
the mayonnaise, when finished, should be of the 
consistency and smoothness of the richest fresh 
cream. Lemon juice can be substituted for vin- 
egar if preferred. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. 


Ingredients. —Three-quarters Of a pound of 
sugar, 
One pound of fruit, 
One pint of red currant juice to 
every four pounds of straw- 
berries. 


Boil the currant juice and strawberries half an 
hour, stirring all the time ; add the sugar and 
boil up rapidly for twenty minutes, skimming 
carefully ; put into small jars and when cold 
close as usual. 

RASPBERRIES PRESERVED WHOLE. 
Ingredients. —F ive pounds of sugar, 
Five quarts of fine raspberries. 

Select from the raspberries three pints of the 
largest and finest and set them aside ; put the 
remainder into a preserving kettle and set them 
ona moderate fire to extract the juice; when 
sufficiently boiled put into a coarse muslin bag 
and press out the juice ; strain it, then put the 
sugar on to boil, with just enough water to melt 
it; when this syrup has boiled a few minutes 
and all the scum has been removed, throw in 
the whole raspberries and let them simmer 
slowly; as soon as they begin to look ragged 
take them out with a perforated skimmer and 
spread upon flat dishes to cool. Throw into the 
syrup the strained juice and let it boil until 
nearly a jelly ; then throw in again the whole 
fruit, which has been cooling ; give it a short 
boiling, then remove the kettle carefully from the 
fire, fill up the glasses, and when cold close up. 
This is a beautiful preserve. 

RED CURRANT JELLY. 


Ingredients. —Ten quarts of currants, 
Granulated sugar. 

Strain the currants and measure the juice in 
pints, weighing and setting at one side one pound 
of granulated sugar for each pint of juice Put 
the juice upon the fire and after it commences 
boiling let it boil hard for ten minutes, take off 
the fire and skim carefully. After this is done 


stir in slowly the sugar that has been weighed 
until the whole has been dissolved. Pour into 
tumblers, and seal up when cold. Care must be 
taken to carefully follow these simple directions, 
and be sure that the jelly is not set upon the 
fire after the sugar has been stirred in. If this 
is done the jelly will be a beautiful color and 
firm, 


Four FRvuiT JELLY. 


Ingredients.—One pound of cherries, 
One pound of currants, 
One pound of raspberries, 
One pound of strawberfies, 
Four pounds of loaf sugar. 


Stone the cherries and stem the strawberries 
and currants, put all the fruit and sugar into the 
kettle and put over a quick fire ; boil steadily ; 
when the sugar is melted, the fruits dissolved, 
and the preserve begins to rise to the surface, 
remove the pot from the fire, strain through a 
sieve into smail jars, cover with brandied paper, 
seal and set away. The fruit may be put into 
other jars as a marmalade. 


CANNED CURRANTS, CHERRIES OR ANY 
BERRIES, 


Heat slowly to boiling in a large kettle ; when 
they begin to boil add one tablespoonful of sugar 
to each quart of fruit ; before doing this dip out 
enough juice to leave the berries almost dry 
before putting in the sugar ; boil all together 
fifteen minutes, and can instantly. 

CANNED PEARS. 
Ingredients. —Seckel or Bartlett pears, 
Syrup of one pint of water and one 
quarter of a pound of sugar. 


Peel the pears as rapidly as possible and drop 
each into a pan of clear water. When the syrup 
has come to a fast boil put in the pears carefully, 
not to bruise them, and boil until they look clear 
and can be easily pierced with a fork. Have the 
jars ready, rolled in hot water, pack with the 
pears, fillto the brim with scalding syrup and seal. 


WATERMELON PRESERVE. 


Ingredients.—Rind of a melon, 
Loaf sugar, 
Green ginger, 
Lemon peel. 

Lay the rind of a melon in salt water for 
three days, and then in fresh water for the same 
time. Make a syrup, allowing one pound of 
sugar to one of the rind, and let the rind lie in 
it all night ; then boil all together until clear, 
adding green ginger and lemon peel to flavor it. 
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Fifty-six Years Ago. 


When we look at one of the current numbers 
of Gopgy’s LApy’s Book we can hardly credit 
that fifty-six years have elapsed since the first 
number was launched upon its career for public 
criticism, adverse or favorable. To live or die! 
was then a doubtful question, with the limited 
postal regulations compared to those of the 
present day, the far-scattered western countries 
and territories, and the limited means of so many 
of its would-be patrons. But the magazine, 
commencing with an easily-counted subscription 
list, went steadily forward and was gladly wel- 
comed in many distant and near homes month by 
month. From the very commencement of its 
career it supplied a want felt and needed, in fur- 
nishing truly artistic fashion pages and notes to 
its lady patrons over the entire land. Upon re- 
viewing those fashions now one would consider 
that they were looking over costumes for a fancy 
masquerade, and the old-time gowns are fre- 
quently adapted for that purpose. Fashions, 
like people and places, are subject to constant 
change, and the styles adopted by us to-day 
look as odd to others as those worn by our grand- 
mothers of half a century agodotous. Through 
all the changes of management it has been the 
aim of the proprietors and editors to keep fully 
up and in advance of the times with every thing ; 
and to-day GoDEy’s LADy’s Book is acknowl- 
edged by the press and people to be the best 
ladies’ fashion magazine published in this country. 
Many changes have occurred in the years past, 
books have been born, lived a feeble life and died; 
many others have been born and thrived; not, 
however, to the detriment of GopEYy. The arena 
is wide-spread, the readers to be supplied six 
times greater than then. We like competition ; 
it causes us to press forward and secure greater 
results; our aim is to keep, as we always have 
been, at the head, and each month to produce 
a better book than the one preceding it. The 
present proprietor desires to move onward; no 
looking back upon what has been done before, 
but each month to try and give some novelty, 
or supply some needed information to his grate- 
ful readers. To this end the best talent has been 
secured in each and every department, the latest 
fashions given, humorous stories, valuable sug- 
gestions for the household, and the general wants 
of the public supplied. With this accomplished, 
we feel content to offer you the first number of 
the one hundred and thirteenth volume of the 
magazine, feeling assured that the coming six 
months will provide greater attractions than those 
just past. 

The Wedding Day. 

Our engraving, frontispiece, this month is the 
companion picture to the one given in the June 
number, ‘‘ Love’s Confession.” The scene rep- 
resents the bride, who has been attired in her 
robes ready for the ceremony, standing taking a 
lingering look at her own loveliness before pass- 
ing out to part with her freedom, and bestow her 
hand as well as heart upon the lover of her 
choice. The whole scene is well depicted and 
forms an attractive picture supplemented by an 
original story. 


Notice! Any one purchasing the July number, 
can have the magazine forwarded for the balance 
of the year by sending 85 cents. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphates. 


for nervousness, indigestion, etc. Send to the 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I., for 
pamphlet. Mailed free. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have always 
been a staunch admirer of your splendid maga. 
zine ; like old wine it.improves with age, and 
the editor of such a book may well be proud of 
his position at its head.” 

By PATIENT AND LABORIOUS APPLICATION to 
the science and art of perfumery, Messrs. Col- 
gate & Co. have produced some of the most pop. 
ular perfumes ever introduced to the world, nota- 
bly the Cashmere Bouquet Perfume, and the 
world has rewarded this application by establish- 
ing a demand therefor that well nigh taxes the 
ability for production. 


K. W., KENTuCKY, SAYS: ‘‘ Dear LEditor— 
This is the first year that I have taken your 
Lapy’s Book, and I think it is just splendid. I 
show it to all my friends, who agree with me that 
it is the best magazine published. I particularly 
like your patterns, they are such perfect fitting 
ones. I look eagerly each month for its arrival, 
and hope never to be without it again.” 


FOR LADIES’ AND CIHLDREN’S USE there is no 
more popular blacking than ‘* Wood’s Ladies’ 
Blacking.” It preserves the leather and is an 
invaluable boon to mothers in keeping the shoes 
of their little ones in good order, with very little 
trouble. It is always ready for use, and is a 
great saving in a household. 


What the Press Says of Us. 


Evening Journal, Chicago: ‘‘ The May num- 
ber of that favorite and long-established fashion 
magazine—GopEyY’s LADy’s Book—in the hands 
of its new proprietor, Mr. W. E. Striker, shows 
an improvement fn many important features. Its 
contents are of special interest to the fair sex, to 
whom the magazine has for many years been a 
welcome visitor.” 

Southern Critic, Goldsboro and Oxford, N. C.: 
‘‘Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for May is unusually 
attractive. This magazine has now taken rank 
with the best illustrated periodicals ; its engrav- 
ings are by first-class artists, executed in the 
best manner. Its literary features are always 
excellent, and as a fashion magazine it has no 
rival. No cultured household can do without it. 
Our ladies would do well by subscribing for it 
Terms $2.00 a year. 


Telegram, Troy, N. Y.: ‘‘Gopey's Lapy’s 
Book for May presents its characteristic features 
with, special excellence. Bright, interesting 
stories, poems, sketches, gossip about fashions, 
with illustrative plates, designs for embroidery, 
recipes and notes, show in every department the 
enterprise and tact that have given tothe ‘ LapYs 
Book’ its popularity, and maintained it for more 
than fifty years.” 


go 
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Bee, Toledo, Ohio: ‘‘GoprEy’s Lapy’s Book 
for May opens with a pretty engraving entitled 
‘Returning Home.’ Besides the serial ‘A 
Coronet of Thorns,’ there are a number of bright 
short stories and poems, with numerous fashion 
pages with many beautiful designs for different 
specimens of needle-work that cannot fail to 
please the ladies. GOD£yY continues to improve 
from month to month.” 


Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘‘GoDEyY’s 
Lapy’s Book. This interesting periodical blos- 
soms Out in its April number like a spring flower 
—bright, fresh and pretty. Every page con- 
tains something that will interest the feminine 
members of the household. The illustrations, as 
usual, reflect the latest changes and improve- 
ments in the fashions, which are so dear to every 
woman’s heart.” 


vening Transcript, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ The 
June number of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book com- 
pletes the 112th volume of this favorite maga- 
zine. Although so well advanced in years, it 
shows no symptoms of decrepitude, but on the 
contrary it grows more vigorous and more attrac- 
tive as it adds months and years to its lease of 
life. It would be a curious bit of information to 
know how many similar magazines have been 
born and died since the venerable GoDEy’s first 
saw the light.” 


Times, Kansas City, Mo.: ‘‘ Our fashionable 
young women will find ‘GopEy’s Book’ all they 
need for suggestions on what to wear and how 
towear it during the spring months and early 
summer. The May issue contains in addition to 
the literary matter two plates of spring fashions, 
one a colored plate.” 


Sunday News, Detroit, Mich.: ‘‘ That veteran 
among ladies’ magazines —GoDEY’s Lapy’s 
BooK—is nearing the completion of its 112th 
volume. And yet its May issue is as fresh and 
smart in its fashion department, and as full 
of entertaining reading as ever a number was in 
the days when our white-haired mothers were 
school girls.” 


Journal, Mt. Ayr, Iowa: ‘‘ GopEy’s LADy’s 
Book, which has been a monthly visitor to our 
household, off and on, for the past thirty years, is 
still faithful in its callings, the May number 
having come to hand. It has been greatly im- 
proved in appearance as well as in the superb 
engravings, fashion plates, and designs for cro- 
chet work and embroidery patterns. As usual, 
it is full of choice reading, hints on housekeep- 
ing, recipes, etc., etc. We do not see how 
any lady can get along without it.” 


Record, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘‘GoDEy’s Lapy’s 
Book has for a frontispiece an engraving of 
Moreau’s picture ‘Love's Confession,’ which 
illustrates a story by Augusta De Bubna, enti- 
tled ‘The Romance of a Rose.’ ‘A Coronet of 
Thorns,’ by J. V. Prichard, is continued, and 
the story of ‘ Hasting’s Retreat ’ is brought to a 
conclusion. The fashion plate illustrates hand- 
some summer costumes.” 


Bits of Science. 


Electric lighting by the application of storage 
batteries to pianos is now being developed. The 
case of the instrument conceals the materials for 
an illumination lasting over ten hours. 


Lime cartridges are coming into use for blast-- 
ing purposes. A hole is bored, the limed cart- 
ridge inserted, and water is poured overit. The 
increase in volume of the slacked lime splits and 
cracks the substance which it is desired to blast. 


A Philadelphia paper recently started a dis- 
cussion as to the longest word in the English 
language. The three largest words yet discov- 
ered by its correspondent are Anthropomorphi- 
tamanismicaliation, which has forty-two letters ; 
Phiscoynoscophographicalities, with thirty let- 
ters, and Methylethyephynylammonium, which 
has twenty-five. 


Liebig makes the statement that rain water 
filtered through field or garden soil does not dis- 
solve out a trace of potash, silicic acid, ammonia, 
or phosphoric acid. The soil does not give up to 
the water one particle of the food of plants 
which it contains. The most continuous rain 
can not remove from the field, except mechanic- 
ally, any of the essential constituents of its fer- 
tility. The soil not only retains firmly all the 
food of plants which is actually in it, but its 
power to preserve all that may be useful to them 
also extends to withdrawing from rain or other 
water all the ammonia, potash, and phosphoric 
and silicic held in solution. 


The importance of lime as a plant food, to be 
supplied by its use as a fertilizer, may be per- 
ceived by the following figures : In 25 bushels of 
oats there are g pounds of lime ; in 38 bushels 
of barley, 15 pounds; in 2 tons of clover hay, 
35 pounds ; in 25 tons of turnips, 140 pounds ; 
in 250 bushels of potatoes, 270 pounds. 


The direction of the Atlantic currents is being 
systematically studied by the Prince of Monaco, 
whose recent experiments are proving very inter- 
esting. Last July he sunk a large number of 
ingeniously-arranged bottles, globes and barrels 
at different points north of the Azores, each float- 
ing vessel containing a paper in different lan- 
guages, stating the time and place of immersion, 
and begging the finder to note down the hour 
and place of discovery, and forward it to the 
nearest French consul. Now, three of these 
bottles have been found in the Eastern Azores, 
having followed a southeasterly direction, instead 
of going to the northwest, as expected. 


A balloon, patented by Mr. Ewans, of Lon- 
don, has recently been tried at Aldershot for 
signaling at night. It is manufactured with a 
white material, through which, by a strong light 
inside, signals can easily be distinguished at an 
altitude of 4oo feet. The captive balloon will 
hold 400 feet of carburetted hydrogen gas, and 
signals are sent up by the operator through a 
cable worked with a switch and pending key. 


‘*Slammophones ” are the latest American in- 
vention. A ‘‘slammophone” is shaped some- 
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thing like an Zolian harp, andis fastened against 
the door in such a way that a series of pendent 
hammers strike the strings when the door is 
closed. On the departure of an individugl, the 
hammers are clamped down. When he enters, 
the guest is therefore greeted by a concourse of 
sweet sounds of his own making, and, until 
informed, can not for the life of him tell where 
the music rejoicing at his departure comes from. 

A forcible illustration of the weight of the 
atmosphere was recently given by a lecturer in 
London, who said that the air, which scarcely 
appears to be matter at all, is so enormous in 
mass that it really presses with nearly a ton to 
each square foot, so that the weight of all the 
buildings in the world’s metropolis, for instance, 
is less than that of the air above them. 

Among recent inventions of note, not the least 
ingenious and interesting one is that consisting in 
the application of cuivré on objects of wood, 
plaster, cardboard, stone, staff, terra cuité, porce- 
lain, faience, crystal, cork, &c. Once cuivré, 
these articles can be gilt, silvered, nickled, and 
bronzed to any desired shade. Besides objects 
of art, such as vases, Xc., thisinvention may also 
be applied to purposes of construction, in the 
decoration of rooms and furniture, such as mould- 
ings, sculptured ornaments of staff, and more 
especially in the ornamentation of capitals of 
columns, cornices, ceilings, and the like, pro- 
ducing the full effect of the real bronze or any 
other metal. 

Needles were made at Nuremberg as early as 
1370. They were of steel, and much the same 
as we see now. The early Egyptian needles 
were bronze, and these were preceded by needles 
of bone. 

Farm Topics. 

Let us grow more clover. Even if not four- 
leaved, it will bring ** good luck.” 

Mark the date of collection on all eggs gath- 
ered, and you will know just which ones to set. 


A Missouri farmer who has been testing seed 
corn from the butt, the tip, and the middle of 
ears for three years, finds that the corn from the 
tips of the ears will ripen first, that from the 
middle next, and that from the butt last. 

Salt is said to be a good destroyer of lawn 
weeds. After the first cutting in the spring, put 
a little salt on each weed, and in two or three 
days they will be quite dead and the grass begin 
to cover the spot. 

Coax the fowls, old and young, to follow 
you out to the fields, by dropping them a little 
grain as you go. Thensee how soon they will 
learn to go out by themselves in search of grass- 
hoppers. 

Plant raspberries in rows four feet apart and 
three feet in the rows. Suckers set out during 
rainy weather in June, will grow and give a crop 
next season. Set four good plants or suckers in 
a hill. Cut the suckers back one-half, so as to 
check evaporation from the leaves and insure 
growth. 

The evolution of the tomato is going on in a 
remarkable way. Not many years ago the fruit 


son but the newest 
varieties are almost solid pulp, with very few 


was mostly skin and seeds, 


seeds. Possibly, as in the case of the banana, 
the seeds will yet disappear altogether and the 
plants will have to be propagated by cuttings. 

** The cherry is about the only fruit tree which 
can be recommended for shade in pastures or 
along roadsides, as hardy varieties are not 
affected by the trampling of stock or the passing 
of vehicles, which prove injurious to most other 
fruit trees.” 


Grooming a horse is to clean his hide as well 
as his hair, Cleaning the hair gives a horse a 
decent appearance ; cleaning his hide keeps open 
the outlets of the millions of glands that open on 
the surface of the skin, and whose function it is 
to rid the body of dead, poisonous matter, 
These glands throw off more of such matter than 
do the lungs and kidneys combined. 


There is a popular notion that cabbage, cauli- 
flower, celery and tomatoes must be transplanted, 
One farmer says he grows many cabbage plants, 
sowing them in rows twenty one inches apart, so 
they can be cultivated with a harrow. Last 
summer he pulled the plants from every other 
row clean, leaving rows three and a half feet 
apart, from which rows he thinned out the plants 
as they were needed. Finally, he pulled or hoed 
out the plants until they stood about two feet 
apart in the rows. As a result the cabbages left 
in the rows headed just as well as those which 
had been transplanted. By far the earliest, 
largest and best celery, he says, he grew last year 
was not transplanted. It was formerly thought 
necessary to make trenches for celery, now few 
growers in the Northern States continue the 
practice. Will not transplanting soon be equally 
a thing of the past ? 


BOOK TABLE. 

PUDDINGS AND DAINTY DESSERTS. By Thomas 
J. Murrey. White, Stokes & Allen, New York. 

Firty Soups. By Thomas J. Murrey. White, 
Stokes & Allen, New York. 

BREAKFAST DAINTIES. By Thomas J. Murrey. 
White, Stokes & Allen, New York. 

FIFTY SALADS. By Thomas J. Murrey. White, 
Stokes & Allen, New York. Each of these 
is attractively printed on fine laid paper. 
Covers in colors, with original design, 16mo., 
boards, 50 cents each. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The above books are edited by T. J. Murrey, 
for many years professional caterer of some of the 
leading hotels in the country. In ‘“ Puddings 
and Dainty Deserts,” the recipes for many deli- 
cious desserts are given, with suggestions about 
serving them. ‘* Fifty Soups” gives numerous 
recipes, and remarks for the most popular soups 
to be used upon various occasions. This book 
has blank pages added for the convenient copy- 
ing of recipes, always a boon to good house- 
keepers. ‘‘ Breakfast Dainties” covers a wide 
field of attractive breakfast dishes, a meal so often 
neglected, or allowed to be served without any 
variety in the bill of fare. ‘ Fifty Salads” 
shows how to become proficient in preparing 
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delicious compounds with care and practice. 
These four books form a useful and attractive 
addition to a household. One great advantage 
being that each one can be purchased alone if 
only one of the subjects treated are desired. 


BuGLE EcuHoEs. By Francis F. Browne. White, 
Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
One vol., cloth, 236 pp. Price, $2.00. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
This volume is beautifully gotten up in heavy, 

rough paper, with gilt edges, and consists of a 

collection of poems of the civil war, Northern and 

Southern, by popular authors. The selections 

are wisely and well made, and preserves in an 

attractive form many poems that were well nigh 
forgotten. The following stanza, from the poem 

“Our Country’s Call,” by William Cullen Bryant, 

found a response in many hearts : 

** Lay down the axe, fling by the spade ; 
Leave in its track the toiling plough ; 
The rifle and the bayonet-blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now ; 
And let the hands that ply the pen, 
Quit the light task and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle-field.”’ 


Not His DAUGHTER. By Will. Herbert. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. One 
vol., paper, 284 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an unusually bright and pleasing novel. 
The hero, Professor Darcy, fully deserves the 
happiness he finally obtains. Charley Chanwood, 
who falls in love with every attractive young lady 
he meets, fills the light comedy role to perfection, 
while that eager seeker for a wealthy husband, 
Emma Stannel, and her managing mamma, are 
characters to be found in fashionable society 
everywhere. The other characters are well 
drawn, the interest continuing throughout the 
book. 

MONTE-CRISTO’s DAUGHTER, sequel to Alex- 
ander Dumas’ novel, ‘‘ The Count of Monte- 
Cristo.” T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, One vol., paper, 372 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

This book has all Dumas’ power and realism, 
teeming with stirring adventures, ardent love and 
intensely dramatic situations. 


HovsEHOLD REMEDIES. By Felix Oswald, M. 
D. Fowler & Wells, 753 Broadway, New 
York. Onevol., cloth, pp. 229. Price, $1.00. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

This book gives remedies for the prevalent dis- 
orders of the human organism. The entire book 
is like draughts of pure, frosty morning air, after 
a night in a close, super-heated room. The 
causes of prevailing ailments, the diagnosis of 
each and the natural remedies by which a high- 
way of escape from chronic invalidism is opened 
up are admirably presented and arranged. 
FOREORDAINED BY AN OBSERVER, Fowler & 

Wells, 753 Broadway, New York. One vol., 

paper, go pp. Price, 50cents. For sale by 

J. B Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This book covers a large field of disputed 
ground with such simple, convincing directness 
that the reader is thoroughly impressed by the 


importance of guarding against defects of body 
and mind by prenatally laying firm foundations, 
upon which may be built up an admirable man- 
hood or womanhood. 


Et Muza. By John Underwood. Chicago: 
Knight & Leonard. One vol., cloth, 148 pp. 
A historical poem, well written, and containing 
many bright and beautiful passages. 


By J. R. W. Hitch- 
Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. One vol., cloth, 95 pp. 
Price $1.25. For sale by J. B. Lippencott 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The book is published on heavy paper, pre- 
senting a very attractive appearance. This is 
the first book devoted to etching alone that has 
been published in America. It gives a complete 
history of the art, and will prove of great advan- 
tage to workers. 


ALIETTE [LA MortTE]. 


ETCHING IN AMERICA. 
cock. White, 


By Octave Feuillet. 


Translated by J. Henry Hazer. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. One vol., paper 
cover, 235 pp. Price 50 cents, For sale by 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This novel is a great success, the plot is good, 
the interest well sustained. It is decidedly the 
best work of the author, and a great deal higher 
than any French novel written in the tragic 
style for some time. 


THE Kino’s TREASURE HOUSE. 
Walloth. From the German, by Mary J. 
Safford. William S. Gottsberger, 11 Murray 
Street, N. Y. One vol., cloth, pp. 353. For 
Sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This a dramatic romance of ancient Egypt, 

showing how the Egfptians made the children 

of Israel serve with rigor. A story well told 
is carried through to the end with unflagging in- 
terest. 


By Wilhelm 


WAR AND PEACE. By Count Léon Tolstoi. 
Translated by Clara Bell. William S. Gotts- 
berger, 11 Murray Street, N. Y. Two vols, 
cloth, 321, 270 pp. Price $1.75 per set. 
“War and Peace” is not so much a novel as it 

isa panorama. Itisa picture of Russian life, 

presented to us without comment. Russians of 
all degree are shown to us ; we live among them. 

As a picture of Russian character, War and 

Peace is unrivalled. 

DAISIES OF VERSE. By Mrs. S. L. Obesholt- 
zer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Compa- 
ny. One vol., cloth, 152 pp. Price $1.25. 
The name of the author is a sufficient guar- 

antee of the beauty of the poems collected in this 

book. Some are gay, others sad and pathetic, 
but all are tinged with the brightness that is so 
characteristic of the writer. 

BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
One vol., paper, 220 pp. Price 50 cents. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Cassell & Company, New York, One 
vol., paper, pp Igi. Price 10 cents. The 
above are both for sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The folly of building, even in_a small way, without proper plans and specifications is becoming every day more 
apparent ; without them mistakes will occur, and to rectify a mistake costs often more than a set of drawings, Not 
this alone, but the services of an architect generally adds a large percentage to the value of the work. 

The design submitted this month is estimated to cost $3,000. A cellar extends under the entire house, excepting 
the back kitchen. The cellar is 6 ft., 6in.; rst story, 9 ft.,oin,; 2nd story, 8 ft., 6 in,, and 3rd story, 7 ft. 
6 in., all in clear of joists. 

Any information in regard to this design, or any other appearing in our book, will be cheerfully given by addressing 
the architect, Samuel Milligan, 2219 Chestnut St., formerly manager of Architectural Bureau. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Work Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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THE MIKADO. 


A. SULLIVAN. 
Allegretto. 








f 











Andante. 





Published in sheet form, 40 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Originally prepared for the use 
of New York Physicians 
in 1844, 


TRADE MARK, IN RED ON TOP OF EVERY PACKAGE. 
WRAPPED IN BLUE. 
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Asi COMBINING 
exneaat a RPrroacy, 
ECONOMY 
‘TRENGTHENING 
AnD 
APERIENT. PORTABILITY. 
TAR R A N r’s 


EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT, 


Prepared on an entire new pytnciple. from a late od 
accurate analysis of the celebrated 


Seltzer Spring in Germany, 


With such additions and improvements as will be 
found materially to increase its efficacy. 

This much esteemed and highly valuable 
preparation will not fail to effectually cure 
prshepsia or Indigestion, Bilious Affections, 

Heartburn, Acidity of the Stom- 
ach, Costiveness, Gout, Rheumatism, Loss of 

AP, tite, Gravel, Nervous Debility, Nausea, 
omiting, Affections of _ Liver, &c., &c. 





“Art may prepare out of the same di which 
would be considered as invaluable natural cmenten, were such found.” 
—— —Scudamore. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CoO., 
278 Greenwich St., New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Entered according to act of Congress, in the A sore 1866, ry bm Tanrant & 
Company, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Cow 
for the Southern District of New York. oases Ocr. ‘i, 1875" 


d—78. 
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MCURES kKX« 


r A. Constipation, Sick Headache and an 








Thousands of testimonials from the Medical Profession 
and Public testify tv its merits and the esteem in 
which it is held by all classes. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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